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DECEMBER’S SUGGESTIONS. 


‘*He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ 

Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next.””—Cowper. 
ECEMBER, like all the 
other months, comes 
with its own peculiar 
characteristics. The 
year has grown old, 
—its last sands are 
ebbing out, soon to 
s be numbered with 
the days and months 
and years that have 
rolled away before 
it. The external as- 
~ pects of Nature are 
in harmony with it. 
; Spring, Summer and 
+, Autumn have had, each, its 
glories, worn well its honors, 
and gracefully yielded them to 
the unceasing march of Time, so that 
Winter may close the scene, and give 
repose to the plants that have been 
so active through all the former year. 

Our thoughts and feelings partake of these char- 
acteristics of the months. When Spring bursts in- 
to life and enchantment, they are full of joy and 
animation and hope. The heart beats in unison 
with the nature around it, with the cheerful sun- 
shine and the singing of birds, or dilates in gladness 
with the opening flowers. In Summer, the young 
hope is strengthened by the progress of the vege- 
table kingdom, and the heart kindles with lauda- 
ble ambition, and feels strong in the glowing world 
that inspires it. So when. Autumn perfects the 
plants that have been the objects of so much care, 
and the sunlight streams on golden grains, and 
fruits and ripened crops, the heart is serene, 











and is pervaded by a sweet and calm content. But 
as Winter approaches, and the leaves fal!, the flow- 
ers fade, the trees throw their naked branches to 
the wind, and the meadows and fields are bleak 
and bare, the heart falls into deep sympathy with 
it, and confesses that these natural periods are sug- 
gestive of a review of the past, and of resolutions 
of a truer future life. Our spring, and summer, 
and autumn, also, hasten on, on tireless wing,—our 
moments fly with the fleeting year, and bring us 
near the winter of our days; but if of days rightly 
lived, not a winter of discontent, but of a steady 
abiding love and perfection. The perfection of our 
being, as is the coming of winter the perfection of 
the plant. 

Let us indulge, then, in this privilege of retro- 
spection—each for himself, looking into his inmost 
heart, to examine its motives, desires and hopes, 
and to kindle in it a broader humanity, and new 
determinations of usefulness to the world. 

Our connection with surrounding nature is most 
intimate ; “it is God’s air that we breathe, and God’s 
sun that enlightens us. The graceful vicissitude of 
day and night, the revolutions of the seasons, 
marked by the regular return of summer and win- 
ter, seed-time and harvest, are all appointed by His 
unerring wisdom. It is His pencil that paints the 
flower, and His fragrance which it exhales, By 
His hand the fields are clothed in beauty, and caused 
to teem with plenty. At His command the moun- 
tains rose, the valley sank, and the plains were 
stretched out. His seas surround our coasts, ang 
His winds blow, to waft to us the treasures of dis- 
tant lands, and to extend the intercourse of man 
with man.” It is in His love, only, that we can be 
sustained. 

The more completely this thought pervades our 
minds, the more thoroughly shall we cultivate our 
affections and our fields, and approach that true life 
illustrated in the example of the Master while with 
us on earth, 

This train of thought in December, will stimulate 
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us to the faithful discharge of every duty. It will 
better educate the children, and diffuse joy through 
the family circle ; will tend to shelter and feed the 
stock, and increase our regard for it; it will have 
an influence to clothe the fields in beauty in their 
season, and finally act upon our own hearts and make 
them the happy recipients of a thousand pleasant 
impressions from the external world. 

Thus, though we say little of the manuai labors 
of this month, December may become to us the most 
important one of the twelve, fitting and preparing us 
for the duties of all the rest. 





PROTECT YOUR TENDER PLANTS. 


Great complaint was made last spring that trees, 
shrubs and valuable plants were injured, or killed 
outright, by the winter. To prevent a recurrence of 
such results another spring, we suggest that wherever 
a plant or vine can be bent over and covered with 
earth, that it be done. Prune grapes immediate- 
ly, and do not be afraid of cutting away too much 
of last summer’s growth; then take them from the 
trellis, lay them along the ground, and cover three 
or four inches with earth. All weeds, grass and 
leaves should be removed from them, as they af- 
ford a harbor and materials for mice to construct 
their nests from. Even if a grape is considered 
hardy, it will be benefited Uy this process, as the 
vine and buds will be plumpand juicy in the spring, 
and will start more vigorously than if desiccated by 
the wind of three or four cold months. 

Most raspberries, and the cultivated blackberries, 
‘will be better if treated in this manner. Take 
away a spade or two of earth on the side you wish 
to bend the plant, then lay it over carefully and 

‘over it. Altheas, and other half-hardy shrubbery, 
may be greatly preserved by slightly protecting 
.them with matting or straw. 





To PREVENT Bucks FRoM FIGHTING.—Former- 
"ly I annuaily lost several valuable bucks by fight- 
-ing ; some killed immediately by their necks being 

broken, and others would become fly-blown, or 
poisoned by rubbing against stumps which were 
overgrown with poison vines, and to prevent a lin- 
-gering death, I was compelled to examine them of- 
ten, and use quite an amount of oil of spike and 
turpentine. I now cut pieces of harness leather, 
and cut two holes in the upper side of each piece, 
and tie to each horn, which will effectually prevent 
‘them from fighting; for they cannot see each oth- 
er when by their side. The expense is trifling, and 
will save the lives of many animals, and allow the 
owner to rest contented that his bucks will not 
harm each other." I feel induced to make this 
known, not only to lend a helping hand in the hour 
of trouble, but to serve as an answer to the many 
letters of inquiry, written to me in regard to the 
above trouble.—J. S. Gore, Brownsville, Pa., in 
Albany Cultivator. 


For the New England Farmer. 


MAINE STATE FAIR AT PORTLAND. 
OctToBER, 1856. 


Mr. Eprror :—By way of diversity, I will give 
you my impressions, derived from a hasty glance at 
the o —_ exhibited, on the second and third 
days of the Show,—though I do not profess to be 
an expert in these matters. 

The number of animals of every class was great- 
er than I have been accustomed to meet at our 
county shows. The Durhams, and crosses with 
the Durhams, were more prominent than any oth- 
er class; though there were good specimens of the 
Devons, the Jerseys, the Herefords, and here and 
there, a Yankee, or native, but not so many of 
them as I should have liked to have seen. Why is 
it, that farmers hesitate to bring forward their best 
species of New England stock? Is it because 
they are ashamed of these animals, without a ped- 
igree? Or is it because they will not compare fa- 
vorably with animals imported, and their offspring? 
Give the Yankees the same feed and attention as 
are given to the animals imported, and then you 
will see whether or not they are worthy to be ex- 
hibited. 

The show of working cattle was first-rate. I 
have never seen oxen superior to several pairs here 
presented. The show of horses was numerous; 
some of them of superior order. But I cannot 
stop to witness their movements, without losing 
the grander show of the jockies at Boston. It was 
ill-timed, having both these exhibitions on the 
same days. If I do not mistake, our friends in 
Maine are in want of a Col. Wilder, to give an ad- 
vantageous impulse to their exhibitions. I 
through their hall for fruits, and their hall for im- 
plements, and saw many fine things; but ake 
no one with me acquainted with their distinguishe 
merits, I failed to appreciate their superiority to ar- 
ticles of the same kind seen at Boston. 

On Thursday, I learned there was to be a parade 
of the ladies of Maine on horseback ; and judging 
of their quality by those I met in the parlors of the 
city, it must have been an interesting spectacle ; 
though I must confess, I should prefer meeting the 
ladies in a less conspicuous position. I cannot 
view them as an agricultural product; or some- 
thing to be tossed about for show only. I forbear 
to say more—our friend Holmes will tell us about 
their shows. . 

October 25th, 1856. 





ENGLIsH vs. AMERICAN GirLs.—The English 
irl spends more than one-half of her waking hours 
in physical amusements, which tend to develop and 
invigorate and ripen the bodily powers. She rides, 
walks, drives, rows upon the water, runs, dances, 
plays, sings, jumps the rope, throws the ball, hurls 
the quoit, draws the bow, keeps up the shuttlecock 
—and allthis without having it pressed forever 
upon her mind that she is thereby wasting her time. 
She does this every day until it becomes a habit 
which she will follow up through life. Her frame, 
as a natural consequence, is larger, her muscular 
system better developed, her nervous system in bet- 
ter subordination, her strength more enduring, and 
the whole tone of her mind healthier. 
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For the New England Farmer. |\very near either-extreme. Not a few are manag- 

“WANTED---LESS LAND OR MORE jing s if they thought it in the very neighborhood 


LABOR.” 
BY PROF. J. A. NASH. 


This is the title of an excellent article in a late 
number of “Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.” Is it 
true, that we want less land or more labor ? and 
if so, which will be best, to diminish the land, or 
to increase the labor ? ; 

Uncultivated land produces as much as cultivat- 
ed, perhaps more. The same sun shines upon it; 
the same rains water it; the same atmosphere em- 
bosoms it. It is the nature of land to be always 

roducing; it will produce something. An acre in 
Massachusetts produced more wood three hundred 
years ago, than it does corn now. It happened 
that wood was worth nothing then; there was no 
market for it. An acre on the Rocky Mountains 
produces as much now. But whom does it benefit ? 

The province of agriculture is to make the acres 
produce the greatest value at the time and place ; 
or, if not the greatest value absolutely, the greatest 
value above the cost of production, or the greatest 
profit. It would be a great piece of folly for a shoe- 
maker to build a shop a hundred feet long, and 
then do in it only the work which he could do 
with his own hands. The interest on the outlay 
would more than balance the income. It would be 
possible for a farmer to make as unwise a distribu- 
tion of his capital. If he should hold a hundred 
acres of high-priced, arable land, and do no more 
work on it than he could do with his own hands, 
the case would be similar. The long shop would 
be dead capital, because not in use; and the farm 
would be dead capital, half dead at least, because 
he could not possibly draw out its capabilities.— 
There is a proportion to be observed between the 
fixed and the floating capital in every business. 
You will not catch a shrewd merchant, in Broad- 
way, or in Washington Street, laying out all the 
money he can raise in a fine store, nor in the store 
and the goods to fill it. He reserves something to 
hire clerks with. Is there any reason why the far- 
mer should invest everything in land, implements, 
and stock, and leave nothing with which to hire la- 
bor ? 

A thousand acres of land, with no labor at all on 
it, would produce some game, some fish, if there 
were streams on it, some wild fruits and berries, 
and possibly, some roots, that would serve to pro- 
long life, in case of extreme hunger. A native, 
with his squaw and papooses, might possibly eke a 
living from it. This would be an extreme case.— 
Let us look at the opposite extreme. If a thou- 
sand strong men were to work on these acres, one 
man to each acre, the whole would soon be cleared ; 
the rocks would be worked into walls, or so dis- 
posed of as not to impede cultivation; the wet 
portions would be underdrained ; portions admit- 
ting it would be put under irrigation ; the soils on 
different portions of it would be mixed, by putting 
clay upon sands, and sand upon clays; the whole 
would be securely fenced, and every acre would be 
like a garden, Instead of feeding one lone family, 
it would now give food for a population of ten 
thousand persons. But all this might not be prof- 
itable. A thousand dollars a day would be a large 
sum to pay for labor. 

These are the extremes. The golden mean is 
somewhere between; and, depend upon it, it is not 


of the first mentioned. If they would not invest 
the last penny in land, and nothing in labor, they 
would come as near to it as possible. Others may 
be eo too near the other extreme—paying 
too much for labor in proportion to the land they 
cultivate ; reclaiming their waste lands faster than 
is profitable, and cultivating larger crops than they 
can afford; for all this is possible; and if any one 
knows of a well attested case of the kind, he would 
do well to report it, that the errant farmer, whose 
reclaimed land and large crops are likely to prove 
ruinous, may have a guardian put over him in time. 

Our fathers paid fifty cents for a yard of India 
cotton, in butter at ten cents a pound; fifty cents 
for writing a dunning letter of three lines to them, 
in meal at three cents a pound; and fifty cents for 
an English door-lock, that would make a rogue 
laugh, and an honest man cry, in cheese-at five 
cents a pound, or less. No wonder they did not 
improve their farms. Their best way was to wag 
along as easily as they could. There was no re- 
a for enterprise. The Fe Aa is how they 
wagged at all, If they could have bought a better 

ard of cotton for a quarter of a pound of butter, 
instead of giving five pounds for it; if they could 
have paid the lawyer for his short epistle, with four 
pounds of meal, instead of seventeen, or if they 
could have bought an American door-lock for some 
less than ten pounds of cheese, that would have 
kept out all manner of rogues, and their father in- 
to the bargain, they would have made all New 
England a garden before our day. Why will men 
manage their farms now just as their fathers were 
compelled to do under the policy of George IIL 
and Lord North, and, it may almost be said, of 
Jefferson and James Madison, so far as protection 
to the farmer is concerned? Then it would not 
pay to employ labor. But will it not pay now? 
The price of labor is relatively lower than it was 
then; it takes less produce to pay a man’s wages, 
than it ever has since the fathers landed at Ply- 
mouth. Laborers are coming in upon us, down 
from Canada, over from Ireland, back from the far 
West. Perhaps you say they are ignorant and dis- 
honest. They are as honest as we are, which is not 
saying very much for them; and they will work 
well, if you will tell them how. It would seem as 
if divine Providence meant that New England 
should now become a cultivated country. Will 
New England farmers be true to themselves, and 
to the old cradle of American liberty ? 

Never has the encouragement for farmers to hire 
labor, put their land to producing, and go ahead, 
been as good as now. Present prices may not hold. 
We have a big West to compete with on the more 
portable items of produce. It may not be two 
years before they will be underselling us under our 
own noses. But it is not probable that we shall 
again have to pay five pounds of butter for a door- 
lock that none but a burglar would be pleased with; 
or seventeen pounds of veal for a yard of India cot- 
ton, too light for any purpose but for a millerite to 
go up in, and not strong enough to patch a mouldy 
cheese with. If government should do its worst, 
it could not bring back those times. The tariff of 
’47 shows no special favor to the farming interest, 
and yet, farmers have had pretty good times since. 
But how many farmers have not profited by high 





prices the last two years—have lost the high prices, 
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by having nothing to sell? And why? Not be- 
cause their farms could produce nothing, but be- 


cause they were not worked. The farmer himself 


has labored as hard as any one ought, perhaps too 
hard, may have broken down his courage, broken 
his spirit, and tamed his enterprise by too severe 
labor. This is sometimes the case. But what is 
one man in a hundred acres. The allies might 
about as well have sent one man to humble the 
Muscovite. He cannot alone amend his soils; can- 
not make the bad soils good ones ; can but half cul- 
tivate those good by nature; can gather up no fer- 
tilizers by labor, can buy none, for he has nothing 
to pay with, After trying all the year to do what 
no mortal can—to take care of a hundred acres 
with his own hands, the result is, that he has bro- 
ken himself down, and built up nothing, buildings 
no better, fences no better, land no better, and has 
nothing to sell to make things better with next 
year. If he had cultivated ten acres well, with his 
own hand, or if he had put through a hundred 
acres with the help of four men, (five men can do 
about as well by a hundred acres as one can with 
ten,) it would have been otherwise. In the first 
case, he might have had a little to sell ; and in the 
latter he could have shown an improved farm at 
least. Land well cultivated pays better than land 
run over. 
more labor”—as true as it is that you can see the 
nose on a man’s face, after he has swallowed enough 
of the ardent to make it biggest at the little end. 
But how’are we to arrive at theend? Shall 
we sella part of the land, or hire more labor? 
The latter, beyond all question, if circumstances fa- 
vor the enterprise. “A little farm well tilled,” is 
better in “song” than in practice. You cannot af- 


ford, for a small farm, the variety and excellence of 


implements that are requisite to a good and profit- 
able production of crops. The best implements, 
and buildings every way ample and convenient, 
cheapen the cost of production in large farms, but 
increase it in soul ones. ‘The farmer of a few 
acres must be content to — along as he can, to 
produce what he can at a higher cost than his 
neighbor on a large farm, and to live only by screw- 
ing down the wants of his family to the zero point ; 
a course, the whole tendency of which is to de- 
grade, instead of elevate—to give occasion to fools 
and fops to speak foolishly of it, to frighten sensi- 
ble girls away from the rank of farmers’ wives, and 
to make a certain class of misses, good for nothing 
but to be taken care of by their daddies, think 
farming a very thmall buithneth. 

Tastes and predilections, and a thousand circum- 
stances, known only to the individual himself, are 
to be taken into the account. It is not desirable 
that all should be farmers, for then there would be 
none to buy their produce; nor that all who are 
farmers, should be great farmers, for then there 
would not be land enough; and besides, some are 
bound to be small in any business, and they may as 
well be small farmers as anything else. If a man 
has no relish for the splendors of nature; if he 
prefers brick and mortar and foetid gutters to flow- 
ering landscapes, if his soul is unattuned to the mu- 
sic of a country home, if he feels no pleasure when 
the noble horse obeys him, when the sturdy ox 
looks wishfully to him for his food, and the whole 
tenantry of the stall rejoice at his coming, let him 
burrough in the city, and retail milk in the suburbs, 
or ribbons at the counter. Or, if he has a genius 


Tt is true that we “want less land, or 


for mechanics, let him benefit himself and the 
world by exercising it. Or if his genius is for com- 
merce, let him plow the ocean, while others plow 
the land. Both must be vexed, in order to carry 
out the designs of a beneficent Providence towards 
our race. If-an individual would be a farmer, and 

et loves a quiet life, less land would of course suit 

im better than more labor. If he has little capi- 
tal, and has not the integrity which, in a farmer, 
always affords a just basis for credit, or, if like 
some, he has not the faculty to make his integrity 
known to an extent that will command money at 
reasonable rates, then less land will be his best 
course ; for farming without either capital or cred- 
it is a bad business, and will be worse as the coun- 
try grows older. 

But if a man is willing to take the trouble ofa 
business life, (that of farming is not more onerous 
than others,) if he has money, or the basis of a 
character that will command it at ordinary rates ; 
if he has cultivation, as much as consists with his 
being a safe man—enough to prompt him to vigor- 
ous action, to make him desirous of distinguishing 
himself without wronging any one, if he has a 
knowledge of his business, and loves it, and espec- 
ially if he has what some have not, the faculty to 
direct the labors of others, why talk to him about 
less land? Let him havea thousand acres. It 
would be well for him and the country that he 
should have. Not less land, but more labor is the 
want for sucha man. “A little farm well tilled,” 
is just the thing for a farmer, who wishes to take 
life easy, and barely live. It is a fine thing for 
men who have made their fortune, and want some- 
thing to recreate themselves with, in order to en- 
joy it the longer. No amusement is more innocent 
or more rational. Nothing is better adapted to 
prolong life, and to make its decline happy. But 
why should a man in the prime or meridian of life, 
whose trade is farming, nd who loves his trade, wish 
to be a little farmer? Let him rather change one 
word in the old song, and say,“A big farm well 
tilled give me ;” for, though a little farm well tilled 
is a good thing in many cases, better always than a 
great one, badly tilled, yet a large farm well tilled, 
the holder being master of his business, and willing 
to plunge into it, is better than either. 





THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY, &c. 


New Rochelle, July 15, 1856. 

The low temperature of the past Winter was de- 
structive to trees and plants that have hitherto sur- 
vived all changes—and it is not surprising that in 
some localities the blackberry should be injured. I 
had several acres crowded with plants, and in tak- 
ing up many thousand in the Spring, I in no in- 
stance found them “killed down to the ground.” 
The extremities of the canes being the latest growth 
of the season, were in some cases killed, but not be- 
low the point to which I recommend cultivators of 
these plants to prune them. I visited the grounds 
of Messrs. George Seymour & Co., (which you have 
heretofore described,) to ascertain the effects of the 
cold upon their plants, and from what I saw, and 
from the evidence of Mr. Seymour, I am convinced 
that under every vicissitude of climate and variation 
of soils this blackberry remains true to the original 
and that the genuine plants are more hardy than 
the wild varieties, and will endure without protec- 
tion the coldest climate, and all who keep the true 
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varitiety, unmixed with seedlings or the wild up- 
right plants which abound everywhere, will give the 
same testimony. 

When the effects of the low temperature of last 
Winter began to be seen upon our various hardy 
trees and plants, I took a stroll of several miles in 
this neighborhood, to examine them in different lo- 
calities. The effect upon the common red cedar was 
very peculiar and destructive, equally so upon low 
or high ground, The vitality seems not only to 
have all destroyed, but the sap entirely dried out ; 
sometimes a single branch, or the branches on one 
side, or the top only, and sometimes in a larger col- 
lection, one-half appeared to be unscathed, and the 
residue totally destroyed or injured as above de- 
scribed. But the dead or injured trees are mingled 
in with the healthy, without any regard.to the as- 
pect or locality. Wm. Lawton. 
—Am. Agriculturist. 





MEMORY. 
Soft as rays of sunlight, stealing 
In the dying day, 
Sweet as chimes of low bells pealing 
When the eve fades away ; 
Sad as winds at night, that moan 
Through the heath o’er mountains lone ; 
Come the thoughts of days now gone, 
On manhood’s memory. 


As the sunbeams from the heaven, 
Hide at eve their light ; 

As the bells when fades the even 
Peal not on the night ; 

As the night winds cease to sigh, 

When the rain falls from the sky, 

Pass the thoughts of days gone by, 
From age’s memory ! 


Yet the sunlight in the morning 

Forth again shall break, 
And the bells give sweet-voiced warning 

To the world to wake. 
Soon the winds shall freely breathe 
O’er the mountain’s purple heath— 
But the past is lost in death— 

He hath no memory. 

Joun F. Water, LL. D. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MANURING IN HILL. 


The secret ofsuccess, with the farmer, is to know 
how to procure and apply manure. On the fertile 
prairies of the Mississippi Valley, the planter need 
not trouble himself to supply food for his plants, 
But in New England it is far otherwise. ithout 
manure, nothing good can be effected. We may 
plow and sow, but cannot reap. Hence the impor- 
tance of this subject, in all its bearings, to the cul- 
tivator. 

Of applying manures, there are various modes, 
Farmer Oldschool says he wants the manure di- 
rectly underneath the plant; therefore, in planting 
corn and potatoes, he “dungs in the hole.” 

The theory and practice of the new school goes 

inst this mode. It advocates an equal distribu- 
tion, over the whole surface, of all the nutriment 
intended for the crops. 

We had supposed this question virtually settled ; 
that all “book farmers,” at last, admitted the cor- 
rectness of the distribution theory. But we find it 
otherwise. In the Connecticut valley, many, and 


we believe a majority of the farmers, will con- 
tinue in the old practice, and these men are ready 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 

1, Having but little manure, they must econo- 
mize in the use of it. They cannot afford tospade 
it over the whole ground, they must manure for 
the crop, and not for the land. 

2. The plant needs artificial stimulus in the ear- 
ly part of the season. By placing the manure in 
the hill, an impulse is given, which will last through 
the whole course. 

Not being convinced by these considerations, we 
will give our views of the matter. In the growth 
of the plant, the roots keep pace with the stalk. 
when the latter is mature, not an inch of ground, 
within a distance equal to the height of the stalk, 
will be void of roots or fibres, sent out in pursuit 
of nourishment for the plant. If there is nutri- 
ment within this range, it will be taken up and ap- 
propriated, and all the purposes of the plant served 
as well certainly, as if the whole were concentrated 
at a point, answering exactly to the nadir of the 
tassel. 

When the seed first sends out its radicle, its 
fibres absorb moisture from the substances with 
which they come in contact. If it is a shovelful of 
manure, they will revel in that, fora time. But 
soon these porous fibres, these rootlets, become 
roots and take on a woody structure, which fits 
them to sustain the stalk with its burden. 

These roots, or this portion of the roots, no lon- 
ger contain absorbent vessels; and moisture and 
nourishment must be obtained, if at all, from abroad. 
A Shanghai rooster would be somewhat discommo- 


'|ded by having his feed placed directly under his feet. 


Not less so would the pet be, which has not, like 
the fowl, the power of locomotion. Then to con- 
centrate all the nutriment designed for the de- 
velopment of the plant about the roots, in its in- 
fancy, seems to me much like giving to a horse in 
the morning all the grain intended for the day. 
Better let it be administered as needed. 

Manured in the hill, the plant is unduly stimu- 
lated, during the first of the season. Consequently 
it lays out more work than it can perform. When 
rearing time comes, the strength of the plant is ex- 
hausted, or what is equivalent to it. The absorb- 
ents have wandered into a region, where there is 
no nutriment, consequently stalks are abundant, 
but ears are few. Furthermore, in manuring, re- 

ard should be had to the land, to the future crops. 

nuring for the crops alone is ruinous policy, im- 
poverishing alike to the soil and the tiller. 

The teamster, who administers stimulating drinks 
and a goad to his horse, may secure more labor for 
a few hours, but many days of rest and good feed- 
ing will be required to make good what he has 
ost. 

On a piece of land that has recently come into 
my possession, which was in rye last season, and 
corn the year before, the place of the hill may be 

inted out, as easily as if the-corn were now stand- 
ing. Where the hills were is , elsewhere none. 
Is that good farming? Much like the policy ofhim, 
who fed his pig one day, and fasted him the next 
because he liked 2 “streak of fat, and a streak of 

In the use of mineral fertilizers, it may be advis- 
able, in some cases, to make application directly to 
the roots of che plants, but animal and vegetable 





manures, and all composts, I think, should be dis- 
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tributed over the whole ground, and every farmer 
who once makes a fair trial of the spading process, 
will never again engage in “dunging in the hole” his 
corn any more than his fence posts. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE SWALLOW FAMILY---No. 3. 
BY LEANDER WETHERELL. 


The next species of this interesting family is the 

een-blue or white bellied swallow, Hirundo bico- 

, not very numerous over the State. It selects 
hollow trees, blue-bird and martin boxes, for its 
place for a nest, which is constructed of dry grass 
chiefly, being lined with feathers or soft material. 
It is rather quarrelsome in its habits—does not live 
on friendly terms with the barn swallow, frequent- 
ly attacking it and taking possession of its nest. 
Audubon says it winters in Louisiana, in the neigh- 
borhood of the lakes and marshes in the southern 

art of the State. It feeds like the other swal- 
ows on insects taken on the wing. Their note is 
a sort of gutural chatter. They appear about the 
time of the barn swallows, and are very numerous 
about the marshes and southern shores of. Long 
Island, where they are taken by thousands and sent 
to market, being considered, by gourmands, equal 
to snipe. They feed on wax-berry, called bay-ber- 
ry also, before their departure, which is about the 
first of September, and become exceedingly fat. It 
ranges from the Gulf of Mexico to the 60th degree 
of north latitude. 

The bank swallow, sometimes called the sand 
martin, Hirwndo riporia, is gregarious in its habits, 
like the cliff swallow. They are usually found con- 

egating wherever suitable places for nesting are 

ound. Sandbanks along river banks,or where excava- 
tions have been made, are places selected for breed- 
ing. They commence two or three feet below the sur- 
face, and penetrate from two to four feet, rising a 
little fgom a horizontal line,as if they knew how to 
keep out the water. At the extremity of this hole, 
which is rounded out for it, the nest is built of dry 

rass, lined with feathers. Audubon says he has 

nown one of these excavations made, and the nest 
built in four days, and an egg laid on the morning 
of the fifth day. This indicates great industry. 
Their note is a feeble twitter. ‘They are very plen- 
ty on the banks of the rivers Ohio and Mississippi. 
They have been traced as far north as the mouth of 
the river Mackenzie, 68th degree of north latitude, 
where thousands were seen on the Fourth of July. 
Wilson says he has examined hundreds of these 
holes in the winter months, but never found a sin- 
gle swallow, living or torpid. 

Audubon says he was delighted, in the winter of 
1831, in seeing thousands of these swallows skim- 
ming over the waters, and along the rivers and in- 
lets of East Florida. He also saw a few barn and 
white-bellied swallows, though fewer than about 
New Orleans. The bank swallow is common on 
the western coast of North America. The flight 
of this swallow is exceedingly graceful, light, firm, 
and of a long continuance. It is said by Audubon 
that they alight less frequently to rest than any 
other species of known birds. Like all other swai- 
lows, they drink and bathe on the wing. They flap 
their wings less frequently than any other of the 
land birds. “The wings act on the hinge formed 
by the carpel joint, opening and closing like the 


blades of scissors.” In the summer, they roost in 
the holes made for their nests. In Florida they 
roost among the tall grass. When migrating north- 
ward, they go in pairs, like the barn swallows. In 
preparing for the nest, both sexes, like the wood- 
pecks, work at excavating. They lay from five to 
seven eggs. Both sexes sit alternately on the eggs, 
and engage in feeding the young. Audubon remarks 
that the bank swallow of Europe and America are 
identical. 

The species called rough-winged swallows, Hir- 
undo serripennis, resembling the bank-swallow, was 
discovered in Charleston, 8. C., by the Rev. John 
Bachman, a name well known to students of natural 
history,who sent four eggs to Audubon with a letter 
containing the following remarks :—“Two pairs of 
swallows, resembling the sand-martin, have built 
their nests for two years in succession in the walls 
of an unfinished brick house at Charleston, in the 
holes where the scaffoldings had been placed. It 
is believed here that there are two species of these 
birds.” This species is not figured in Audubon’s 
great work. He thinks they inhabit the country 
west of the Rocky Mountains, in the valley of the 
Columbia. Little is known of its habits by orni- 
thologists. 

The purple martin, Hirundo purpurea, is the most 
redoubtable of the swallow family, as is well known 
to all observers of birds and their habits. Tradi- 
tion says that it was not seen in New England un- 
til about the time of the Revolution. It was com- 
mon in New Jersey in 1749, as mentioned by Kalm, 
the naturalist. This species of the swallow famil 
seems to be on the greatest terms of intimacy wit 
man of any of the bird tribes. This seems to be 
natural, for so great favorites are they considered, 
that houses are built especially to furnish them a 
home during their fashionable northern tour, to 
spend thesummer. This is done also by those liv- 
ing in more southern latitudes, The slave and the 
Indian put up a calabash, or cane pole, at the cabin 
door, to furnish an abiding place for the martins, 
for they are great examen ney They ore a 
little disposed to gossip, and have even been seen 
looking into the windows, as if to discover what’s 
going on within. Whether this habit is natural or 
acquired from their living in proximity with man, 
is not fully settled by naturalists. The martins 
formerly built their nests in hollow trees, like oth- 
ers of their kindred. 

Judge Henry, of Pennsylvania, gives some very 
interesting facts in the history of the martins. He 
says they are named as common in Chili, South 
America, and may be undoubtedly traced as far 
south as Terra del Panes ; and north as far as the 
60th degree, where Hearne speaks of having seen 
them. He relates the following anecdote illustra- 
tive of their habits: “In 1800 I removed from 
Lancaster to a farm, a few miles from Harrisburg. 
Knowing the benefits to a farmer by having the 
martins about, in preventing the depredations of 
eagles hawks and crows, I provided a large box 
and put it up in the fall. Near, and about the house 
were many fruit trees and much shrubbery—a fit 
abode for the feathered songsters which were always 
welcomed. About the middle of February the 
blue-birds came, and three pairs took possession of 
the nest. About the 15th of May the martins 
came, and a war was waged. Though the box was 
built for the martins, the blue-birds claimed it by 








right of possession, or pre-emption, as the western 
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squatter would say,and were victorious. The mar- 
tins regularly visited the box on the middle of May 
for eight successive years, but always found it in 

session of the blue-birds. That beautiful bird 
is, however, furnished with lodgings not very dis- 
tant from my bed head. Their notes seem discor- 
dant, but to me they are pleasing. The industri- 
ous farmers and mechanics would do well to have 
boxes fixed near the apartments of their drowsy 
laborers. Just at the > ce of dawn the mar- 
tins begin to sing, and then rest a little until twi- 
light is broken, An animated and incessant clat- 
tering now ensues, sufficient to arouse the most 
sleepy persons. Chanticleer is not their superior 
in this beneficial qualification, and far inferior in 
annoying birds of prey. 

The martin differs from his kindred in the kind 
of insects selected for food. Wasps, bees, large 
beetles, seem his favorite game, says Wilson. They 
appear from the 20th of April to the Ist of May. 
They leave for the South about the 20th of Aug- 
ust, says Audubon, confirmed by observation. Their 
habits in preparation for this are so similar to those 
of the barn and cliff swallows that they need not 
be here repeated. But if they hioernate—if these 
half domesticated birds descend to the bottom of 
lakes and ponds and mud-holes, and there remain 
ina state of torpidity, those about Hudson Bay, 
where they do not appear until May, and leave or 
disappear about the Ist of August, must have a 
long nap—say some eight or nine months, in those 
frozen regions. How do the advocates of this ab- 
surd doctrine account for the fact, that the martins, 
like others of the swallow family, are observed and 
traced, both north and south, on their migratory 
journeys ? 





For the New England Farmer. 
“IRISH” POTATOES. 


Why is the term “Irish” applied to the potato, 
which is notoriously a “native American ?” don’t 
recollect ever to have seen the question answered, 
but it is probably owing to the manner of its in- 
troduction into this part of America. To get at 
the whole story we must go back some two or three 
hundred years, and turn to the history of England. 

Ireland was subjugated to the English throne by 
Elizabeth, but the more difficult task of elevating 
the inhabitants from the degradation of semi-bar- 
barism and reconciling them to the restraints of 
law and habits of industry, devolved upon the 
“Virgin Queen’s” successor, James the first. Though 
this Scotch successor compared rather poorly as a 
sovereign, with Elizabeth, still his policy toward 
Ireland was wise and successful. Immense por- 
tions of the north of Ireland had become forfeited 
to the crown, and in order to introduce the arts of 
civilization and prosperity, a company was formed 
in London for the purpose of planting colonies on 
the crown lands of Ireland. Among the colonies 
sent out, was one of Scotch presbyterians, who were 
regarded with especial favor by James. They set- 
tled near the town of Londonderry, and by their fru- 
gality, industry and enterprise, they soon surround- 
ed themselves with all the blessings and com orts 
of prosperity and thrift. But under Charles the 
First, and afterward under James the Second, Ca- 
tholicism gained the ascendancy, and Protestant 
prosperity was at an end. Anarchy and rapine were 


protestantism held a foothold in Ireland. The 
siege of Londonderry has —? a parallel in his- 
tory. After the overthrow of the Eatholic power 
by William of Orange, the descendants of the 
Scotch colonists almost unanimously determined 
not to remain where they had suffered so much, 
and abandoning Ireland, they set sail in five ships 
for America, On the 14th of October, 1718, one 
hundred families of them landed in Boston, Sev- 
enty other families landed at Casco, on the coast of 
Maine. Though a township was granted to the 
emigrants by the General Court of Massachusetts, 
by whom the character of the emigrants was ta 
ably understood, still the colonists generally. knew 
no difference between these and others from Ire- 
land, and called them all “Jrish,” an epithet which 
was icularly odious to these emigrants. They 
finally selected as the location of their grant, a 
township above Haverhill, now within the limits of 
New Hampshire, then known as Nutfield, but which 
the emigrants changed to Londonderry, after the 
name of the place where many of them had lived 
in Ireland, and where some of them had suffered 
all the horrors of a most terrible siege. 

It was these Scotch Irish emigrants that intro- 
duced the cultivation of potatoes into this country, 
and from them, probably, obtained the prefix 
“Irish.” ‘The first potatoes ever cultivated here 
were planted in the garden of Nathaniel Walker, 
in Andover, of this State.* 


Very truly yours, IcHABOD Hog. 





* Sir Belknap’s Hist. N. H., p. 193, Farmer’s edition. 





INCREASED DURATION OF LiFE.—Professor Bu- 
chanan, in an lecture before the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute of Cincinnati, makes the following observations 
upon the average duration of life, the effect in part 
of. the improvements in medical science. He says 
that in the latter part of the sixteenth century, one- 
half of all that were born died under five years of 
age, and the average longevity of the whole popu- 
lation was but 18 years. In the 17th century, one- 
half of the population died under twelve. But in 
the first sixty years of the 18th century, one-half 
of the population lived over 27 years. In the lat- 
ter forty years, one-half exceeded thirty-two years 
of age. At the beginning of the present century, 
one-half exceeded forty years, and from 1838 to 
1845 one-half exceeded forty-three. The average 
longevity at these successive periods has been in- 
creased from 18 years in the 16th century, up to 
43.7 by our last reports. 





APPLES FOR Export.—Owing to the failure of 
the apple crop in Europe, there is a large demand 
here for exportation, and at least 10,000 barrels of 
Newtown pippins, embracing the best of the crop, 
will be sent out this fall. One firm here has al- 
ready contracts for England to the amount of 6,000 
barrels. This variety of apples has the preference 
over all others, though Baldwins and Russetts are 
exported to some extent. Shipments this year have 
commenced early; and all the first quality fruit 
received in this market up to the Ist of December, 
of the varieties mentioned, will be readily pur- 
chased, to send off—V. Y. Journal of Commeree. 





(> The fall of rain in England the last week in 





abroad, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 


September, was greater than in any corresponding 
period for fourteen years, 
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We present this week another of the beautiful de- 
signs of Messrs. Cleveland and Backus Brothers, of 
New York. They cannot fail to afford important 
suggestions to many who are about to build in the 
extensive circle of our readers. 


“Our second hill-side plan is meant for a position 
below the road. The principal front is therefore 
on the higher side. Such a situation has usually 
less of descent and abruptness than those to which 
the former design is suited. Gentle swells by some 
valley side, or on the outer margin of a plain, often 
furnish sites will adapted to this plan. 

The internal arrangement, as shown by the plan, 
needs but little explanation. ‘The windows open- 
ing on the verandah and on the small balcony at 
the end, are long, and are hung on hinges. The 
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A SIDE-HILL COTTAGE. 


basement has a fuel cellar, F, a vegetable cellar, V C, 
a closet, C, and the important rooms, L R, and 

. In the attic plan there are four bedrooms and 
as many closets. These rooms are ten feet high in 
the hi Lost part, but two feet and nine inches at 
the side; a result which is due to the lower pitched 
roof, The stairs are of a compact form, and occu- 
py but little space. 

The position of the upper flight determines that 
of the lower, and makes necessary the recess in 
the stone wall as shown by the basement plan. 
Where so close a calculation is required, as in this 
case, a small alteration in one part of a staircase 
without a corresponding change in some other, may 
just spoil the whole thing. Indeed, few changes in 
a plan are safe, or likely to be successful, unless 
they are considered with minute and judicious ref- 
erence to their bearing on every other part; and 
this is about equal to original planning—a thing 
more easily talked of than done. This point has 
been alluded to already, but it is so important that 
we venture to give line upon line. 

The position, on the whole, most eligible for this 
house is one in which its shaded side should face 
the west, and its parlor windows look out upon the 
south. The road might wind round its southern 
end, with a sufficient space between for shrubbery 
and lawn, while the garden might stretch down to- 
ward the vale. 

Upright boarding is the proper covering for the 
sides of this building, though clapboards might be 
used, if specially preferred. But there are some 
objections to this once almost universal mode of 
covering wooden walls, and we may as well state 
them here. 

In the first place, clapboards form a sort of hor- 
izontal ruling, and it is a well-known effect of such © 
ruling that it shortens and flattens, to the eye, the 
surfaces on which it is laid. Now this result is di- 
rectly the reverse of what is often intended, and 
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BASEMENT PLAN. 


should still oftener be aimed at in architectural de- 
signs. 

The second objection is connected with questions 
of light and shade. The strength and character of 
a building depend almost wholly on the shadows 
which are thrown upon its surface by projecting 
members. A structure without projections has no 
character at all. It is blank and meaningless, just 
as a human face would be without lips and nose 
and eyebrows. The horizontal ruling of the clap- 
boards, being itself a species of shading, not unlike 
the parallel lines of an rage cannot but weak- 
en the power of the other shadows,—thus impair- 
ing, if not neutralizing, this part of the effect in- 
tended by projecting eaves, canopies, and sills. 

A third objection to cla boards rests on the fact, 
that when they are used, the trimmings are first at- 
tached and the boards then fitted to them. This 
increases the expense, as well as the chances of im- 

rfect work. The reverse happens with as 

oarding. The first cost of thin clapboards is 
about the same as that of thick upright boarding 
without battens. In durability and warmth the 
former is decidedly inferior. 

To balance all this the clapboard possesses one 
advantage, and that is the power derived from old 
habits and early associations, But this power is 
growing weaker every day. 

Height of basement, 7 ket. Main story, 8 feet 6 
inches. Cost, as in the last design, $1,375.” 





IMPORTANT, IF TRUE.—To secure from cattle 
male or female progeny at will.—According to an 
article in the Annals of the Luxemburg Agricultu- 
ral Society, communicated by a Belgian farmer, a 
heifer calf is invariably produced when the cow is 
put to bull before milking, and a male calf when 
the cow is put to bull just after she has been thor- 
oughly milked. The author of this statement 
claims to have confirmed its accuracy by four years 
experience, and asserts that the plan has succeed- 
ed beyond allexpectation. Cows, which previously 
had borne only male calves, and that for four or 
five years, gave heifer calves by the above treat- 
ment. Give it a trial—Country Gentleman. 





ReMARKS.—This has long been stated by Mr. 
FRENCH, of Braintree, this State, who raises some 
of the finest cattle among us, and who is a careful 
observer of this and similar phenomena. 


For the New England Farmer. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE FIELD AND 
FARM-YARD. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 
No. 5—THE WOOD THRUSH, (Terdus Melodus.) 
‘*Most musical, most melancholy.’’—Milton. 


The wood thrush is one of the most remarkable 
songsters of the American forest. He is about the 
size of a blue-bird, and resembles in eee” the 
red thrush, except that the brown of his back is light- 
er and slightly tinged with olive. He arrives early 
in May, and is first heard to sing during some part 
of the second week of that month, about the same 
time with the bobolink and the golden robin. Un- 
like them, he is not one of our familiar birds; and 
unless our dwelling-house is in close proximity to 
a wild wood, we should never hear his voice from 
our doors and windows. He sings neither in the 
park nor in the garden; he shuns the exhibitions 
of art, and reserves his wild notes for the ears of 
those who frequent the inner sanctuary of the groves. 
All who have once become familiar with his song 
await his arrival with impatience, and take note of 
his silence in midsummer with regret. Until this 
little bird has arrived, I always feel as an audience 
do ata concert, before the chief singer has made 
her appearance, while the other performers are 
vainly endeavoring to soothe them by their inferior 
strains. 

This bird is more retiring than any other singing 
bird, except the hermit-thrush, being heard only in 
deep woods that remain in their primitive state, 
and usually in the hear thd a pond or a stream, 
Here, where few other birds are in the habit of sing 
ing, he pours forth his brilliant and melancholy 
strains with a peculiar cadence, and fills the whole 
forest with sound. It seems as if the echoes were 
delighted with his notes, and took pleasure in pass- 
ing them round, with multiplied reverberations. I 
am confident this bird refrains from singing, when 
others are the most vociferous, from the pleasure 
he feels, either in listening to his own notes, or to 
the melodious responses which others of his own 
kindred repeat in different parts of the wood. 
Hence he chooses the early evening for his vocal 
hour, when the little chattering birds are mostly si- 
lent, that their voices may not clash with his more 
harmonious lays. At this hour, during a period of 
about nine weeks, he charms the evening with his 
strains, and often a them in still weather till 
after dark, and whispers them sweetly into the ear 
of night. 

No other bird of his size has more strength of 
voice; but his song, though loud, is modulated 
with such a sweet and flowing cadence, that it comes 
to the ear with ali the mellowness of the softest 
music. It would be difficult to describe his song. 
It seems at first to be wanting in variety. I was 
long of this opinion; though I was ed to ex- 
plain, on this ground, its pleasing and extraordina- 
ry effect upon the mind of the listener. The song 
of the wood thrush consists of five distinct strains 
or bars. By carefully analyzing these notes, I think 
I have ascertained that the whole series has a com- 
pass of about two octaves. They might perhaps be 
represented on the musical staff, by commencing 
the first strain on D above the staff, and i 
down with a series of rapid notes to G, one-fifth be- 





low; the second, third, fourth and fifth strains are 
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repetitions of the first, except that each is two or 
three tones lower than the preceding, the last end- 
ing at least two octaves lower than the commen- 
cing note of the song. 

Were one to attempt to perform these notes 
with a whistle adapted to the purpose, he would 
probably fail, from the impossibility of imitating the 

uliar trilling sound which the bird makes, espec- 
lally at the conclusion of each strain. The whole is 
warbled in such a manner as to produce upon the ear 
the effect of harmony, It seems as if one heard 
two or three concordant notes at the same moment. 
I have never noticed this effect in the song of any 
other bird. I should judge that it might be pro- 
duced by the rapid descent from the commencing 
note of his strain, to the last note a fifth below, the 
latter being distinctly heard, simultaneously with 
the reverberation of the first note. 

Another remarkable quality of his song is the 
union of brilliancy and plaintiveness. The first ef- 
fect is produced by the commencing notes of each 
strain, which are sudden and on a high key; the 
second by the graceful chromatic slide to a fifth be- 
low, with a termination that is inimitable and ex- 
ceedingly solemn. I have sometimes thought that 
a part of the delightful effect of these notes might 
be attributable to the deep woods in which they are 
uttered. But I have occasionally heard them, while 
the bird was singing from a solitary tree in dn open 
field, where they were equally pleasing and impres- 
sive. I am not peculiar in my admiration of this 
little bird. Audubon declares his preference for it, 
and considers it the finest singer of the groves; 
and I have observed that people who are strangers 
to the woods, and to the notes of birds, are always 
attracted by the song of the wood thrush. 

In my early days, when I was at school, I board- 
ed in a house adjoining a grove that was vocal with 
wood thrushes; and it was there I learned to love 
that song more than any other sound in nature, and 
above the finest strains of artificial music. Since 
that time I have lived in town, apart from these 
sylvan solitudes, which I have visited only during 
my hours of leisure. But I have seldom failed on 
each returning year, to make frequent visits to the 
wood, to listen to these notes, which cause a full 
half of the pleasure I derive from a summer walk. 
If on any year, I fail to hear the song of the wood 
thrush, I feel a sense of regret, as when I have 
missed an opportunity to see an absent friend, dur- 
ing a periodical visit. ‘ 

For a year past, I have lived near a grove that 
is frequented by wood thrushes, and in May I of- 
ten walk to this wood in the evening to listen to 
their concerts. I was ill and confined at home dur- 
ing all the month of June, and did not go abroad 
until near the middle of July. At length I took 
one of my accustomed walks, and listened for the 
notes of the wood thrush. As I looked around I 
a that the wild roses had mostly dropped 

rom their stems; the asclepias and the red sum- 
mer lilies were in bloom, and on all sides were the 
evidences that the time of the singing birds was 
drawing near to a close. I listened and waited 
long; but his voice was not to be heard. The 
sweetest singer of the groves, the philomel of our 
pleasant summer evenings was silent, and a sadness 
seemed to pervade all the woodland solitude. The 
ground-robin still uttered his monotonous ditty, the 
grass finch sang his familiar notes from the fences 
-n the mowing fields, and the little wood-sparrow, 











with his delightful pensive warble, was more vocal 
than ever in the wild whortleberry pastures, But 
not all these could compensate for the silence of 
the woodthrush. When I perceived that this little 
bird was silent, I felt more keenly sensible of the 
time I had lost by my illness, and of the rapid flight 
of the pleasant summer months. 

As may be inferred by the reader, the wood thrush 
is not one of our latest singers. His notes are not 
often heard after the middle of July, though the 
hermit thrush, an allied species, sometimes sings 
as late as the middle of August. The notes of this 
bird are hardly less remarkable than those of the 
wood thrush ; and they would undoubtedly produce 
as powerful an effect upon the listener, were it not 
for the long pauses between the different strains, 
which if they followed each other immediately, 
would be unrivalled by the notes of any bird in ex- 
istence. But I must reserve the hermit thrush for 
another sketch. 

Note.—I have seldom read any thing with so 
much pleasure as the communication of Mr. Charles 
S. Paine, respecting certain peculiarities in the sin 
ing habits of the song-sparrow. I think he is tru 
entitled to the reputation of a discoverer; for it is 
not probable that the fact which he stated has been 
observed by any other person. I have always no- 
ticed that the song-sparrow varied his notes, but 
never suspected that he sang through a regular se- 
ries of variations. Since I read Mr. Paine’s com- 
munication, I have made an attempt to transcribe 
the notes of this bird upon the musical staff, and 
have made out five distinct tones, and I have no 
doubt I shall succeed in completing the seven. I 
have tested the truth of Mr. P.’s assertion to my 
own satisfaction; and while making my observa- 
tions, I was surprised at the near approach in the 
notes of the song-sparrow to accuracy in time, and 
in musical intervals. It seems to me that his strains 
are mostly in triple time, a few in common time, 
with an occasional blending of both. The song con- 
sists usually of four strains, occasionally lengthened 
to five, while the song is frequently terminated at 
the end of the third strain. This habit of varying 
his notes through so many permutations, and the 


\singularly fine intonations of many of them, entitle 


the song-sparrow to a very high rank as a singing 
bird. I hope Mr. Paine, who is evidently a keen 
and original observer, will favor the public with 
more of his observations. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHAT BRINGS THE CLOVER ? 


Mr. Epiror :—In a recent number of the Far- 
mer, 1 notice an article in which is the question, 
“Where have the clovers come from?” and the 
question seems to be yet open for discussion. _ 

There is no doubt but that this has been an ex- 
traordinary year for the production of clover.— 
Some of our fields have yielded two crops this sea- 
son, and there is a good growth standing. One field 
which we never plow, owing to its liability to wash, 
and which seldom produced clover, this year was 
covered with a fine crop, and every farm in this re- 
gion has been more than usually prolific in the 
production of clover. 

One theory presented as to the cause of this is, 
that it is owing to the effects of previous droughts, 
which cause the moisture to rise from below, bring- 
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ing with it various minerals adapted to the growth 
of clover. If this is the reason, why is it that its 
effects cannot be seen on other crops? A few ad- 
vance the opinion that “the produce of clover is 
usually very great, after a severe winter, and infe- 
rior after a mild winter.” Last fall the ground did 
not freeze very hard before it was covered with 
snow, which remained on until spring. Owing to 
the porous nature of snow it is a very bad con- 


* ductor of caloric, and when the ground is thorough- 


ly mulched with it, it is kept at a uniform rate of 
temperature. 

ow it appears to me that the extra quantity of 
clover this season is owing to the protecting influ- 
ence of the deep snows of last winter. It is well 
known that clover does not succeed so well when 
sown in fall as when sown in spring, yet I think it 
would, if protected by deep snow. I have con- 
versed with several intelligent farmers on this sub- 
ject, and they concur in this opinion, yet it may be 
error. J. 8. C. 

Uxbridge, October, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HORSE RACING AT CATTLE SHOWS. 


Mr. Epitor :—In your last paper you alluded to 
the subject of trotting horses at our cattle shows. 
You remarked that “great dissatisfaction has al- 
ready grown up in consequence of this, and it is 
rapidly increasing.” You assign three reasons for 
this dissatisfaction—the exciting nature—and de- 
moralizing tendency, real or supposed, of these trials 
of horse-speed—the overshadowing by them of oth- 
er departments of the cattle show, and the chang- 
ing by this means of the whole affair from its orig- 
inal purposes. 

I believe you are right, Mr. Editor, and for one, 
Iam truly glad that you have the courage to come 
out with your honest convictions on the subject.— 
The truth is, this practice of connecting horse trot- 
ting with our cattle shows has sprung up so sud- 
denly, that the sober thoughts of the community 
have not been heard or consulted respecting it. 
But depend upon it there is a deep and strong 
ground-swell of public opinion under the apparent 
og current, which will, ere long, make itself 

elt in the management of our cattle shows and 

the legislative aid afforded to them. The majority 
of the sober-minded farmers, and the staid people 
generally of Massachusetts, will not encourage cat- 
tle shows, nor consent that the State, by her boun- 
ty, shall encourage them, if they are to become, in 
fact, only a sort of licensed horse-racing. 

The professed object of our agricultural societies 
is to promote the cause and the interests of agri- 
culture, and cattle shows are one of the many 
adopted for this purpose. Premiums are offered, 
and the State furnishes a part of the funds, for the 
encouragement of excellence in the several depart- 
ments of husbandry. But is the trial of the speed 
of horses—and on a race track—a legitimate ob- 
ject of such encouragement ? Is the speed of horses 
a matter in which farmers are specially interested, 
and is it essential to advancement in the practice of 
agriculture? Farmers must have horses, but they 
do not need fast horses, they want only farm horses 
—work horses, such horses as are adapted to their 
purposes—and surely the fancy fast horses are the 
very last animals they would accept, even as a gift, 
if they were obliged to keep and drive them. 


It isa very different class of men that require 
such horses, and perhaps, it may be said that farm- 
ers should therefore raise them to supply this de- 
mand. Not so,as I humbly conceive. Let it first 
be shown that raising fast horses, is a profitable 
business in our State, before it can be recommend- 
ed to our farmers. But even if it were so, it 
would not follow, by any means, that it should be 
made a special object of encouragement by our ag- 
ricultural societies, and that race-courses should be 
established on our show grounds, to test the merits 
of such horses, There may be so many counter- 
balancing evils as to render such a practice very 
undesirable. And these evils are, in fact, now be- 
ginning to develop themselves, as you have pointed 
out in the last New England Farmer. 

True, the advocates of horse-racing deny the ex- 
istence of these evils, or rather contend that what, 
by some, are considered evils, are not such in real- 
ity, that it is only prejudice, and conservative no- 
tions that make up their judgments, But who is 
to decide upon this question? The majority, of 
course, and it may safely be left to the intelligent, 
moral and sober minded men of Massachusetts, 
who constitute a large majority of the people, to 
render this verdict on the subject. 

But, say the advocates of horse-racing, strike out 
this trial of horse speed from your cattle shows, 
and you make them far less attractive, and the re- 
ceipts for admission are consequently diminished. 
Suppose this to follow—which may well be doubt- 
ed—what then? Are cattle shows to be mere 
amusements to call crowds together? You can 
get men together in a cheaper way, if that is all, 
but certainly, this was never contemplated by the 
founders of cattle shows. They had a higher and 
more useful object in view, and it would be well, 
were it still kept in view. As to making money 
out of a cattle show, by horse racing, why not then 
introduce other sports, or trials—a foot-race by 
yqung men, or climbing a greased pole—and thus 
go in for a greater swelling still of the receipts of 
the show grounds ? 

But I leave the subject, only hoping that atten- 
tion may be directed to it by the managers of our 
agricultural societies, before they become ultimate- 
ly diverted and perverted from the true objects of 
such institutions. PEQUOD, 





THE YOUNG MAN’S LEISURE. 


Young man! after the duties of the day are over, 
how do you spend your evenings ? When business 
is dull, and leaves at your disposal many unoccu- 
pied hours, what disposition do you make of them? 
I have known and now know, many young men, 
who, if they devoted to any scientific, or professional 
pursuits, the time they spend in games of chance, 
and lounging in bed, might rise to any eminence. 
You have all read of the sexton’s son who became 
a fine astronomer by spending a short time eve: 
evening in gazing at the stars after ringing the be. 
for nine o’clock. Sir Wm. Phipps, who at the 
of forty-five had attained the order of knighthood, 
and the office of High Sheriff of New England, and 
i ir . ages learned ho read and 
write after his eighteenth year, of a ship-carpenter 
in Boston. Wm. Gifford, the great editor of the 
Quarterly, was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and 
spent his leisure hours in study. And because he 





had neither pen nor paper, slate nor pencil, he 
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wrought out his problems on smooth leather, with 
a blunt awl. 

David Rittenhouse, the American Astronomer, 
when a plough-boy, was observed to have covered 
his plough and fences with figures and calculations. 
James Ferguson, the great Scotch astronomer, 
learned to read by himself, and mastered the ele- 
ments of astronomy whilst a shepterd’s boy in the 
fields by night. And perhaps it is not too much to 
say that if the hours wasted in idle company, in 
conversation at the tavern, were only spent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, the dullest apprentice at any 
of our shops might become an intelligent member 
of society, and a fit person for most of our civil offi- 
ces. By such a course, the rough covering of many 
a youth is laid aside; and their ideas, instead of 
being confined to local subjects and technicalities, 
might range the wide fields of creation ; and other 
stars from among the young men of this city might 
be added to the list of worthies that are gilding our 
country with bright yet mellow light.—Rev. Dr. 
Murray. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FESTIVAL AT NEWBURYPORT, 
OcTOBER 2, 1856. 

It was my privilege to witness the 36th Exhibi- 
tion, by this time-honored association. and I hesi- 
tate not to say, it was one of the most successful 
ever witnessed in the county. All praise is due to 
the energy and industry that displayed such an 
abundance of choice fruits and products as were 
seen by thousands in the City Hall. Notwithstand- 
ing the season is reported to have been unfavora- 
ble to such products, no one would have suspected 
this, from the appearance of the tables. The com- 
petition in the plowing field was well sustained. 
About thirty teams were engaged, with every form 
of plow of oe structure. Among these, there 
was no one that finished the work so entirely to 


my satisfaction, as that which is denominated the| 8 


side-hill plow. This leaves the surface of the field 
uniform, without the awkwardness of dead fur- 
rows. 

The show of animals in the place was about the 
same in number as in years past,—but of superior 
quality. There was a bull, owned by Mr. RoceErs, 
of South Danvers, which, [thought a very su- 
perior animal. Many of the young animals were 
very promising. Of the milch cows, I could form 
no opinions—not being informed of their products ; 
having often found the worst looking animals to be 
the best producers of milk. 

The collection of people was immense, showing 
an increasing interest in these exhibitions. More 
than one thousand ladies and gentlemen dined to- 
gether upon the field. 

The address by Mr. B. P. Poor, of Indian Hill 
farm, was an able and interesting performance, and 
will add to the high reputation of this gentleman 
asascholar. As a whole, the occasion passed to 
the general satisfaction of all concerned; notwith- 
standing the murmurs of a few growlers at the de- 
lay in starting the plows, which cut short the 
speeches at the table. This society has paid out 
more than $600 a year in premiums, and now has 
a permanent fund of more than $10,000 well in- 
vested on interest. Its published transactions 
have been among the most instructive lessons dis- 
tributed among the farmers. For these great cred- 
it is due the faithful and intelligent Secretary. 


For the New England Farmer. 
“BARBARISM.” 


Mr. aay —I oom ren in 
your r of August 23, under the above caption, 
in which the wale speaks of instances where lou 
tiful shade trees have been sagrificed, seemingly for 
no other object or excuse but mere wantonness ; 
and as I have an “additional case,” I will give it. | 

It may be remembered by those who, afew years 
ago, had occasion to travel on the Concord and 
Cambridge turnpike, which passes through the south 
part of Lexington, that a large white tree stood 
on the south side of the road nearly opposite my 
residence, with others of smaller size in the imme- 
diate vicinity. This tree was nearly, or quite, four 
feet through at the base, its huge limbs branching 
out about ten feet from the ground, full fifty feet 
horizontally on all sides from the main trunk ; with 
others extending upwards in proportion, so that 
any one can imagine the beauty of that noble and 
stately tree. 

Well doI remember for many years when mar- 
ket daysat Brighton came on Monday, large droves 
of cattle were driven on this road from the country, 
slowly wending their way for a mile or two in 
length ; and when, on a hot and dusty day in sum- 
mer, the foremost of them came to the shade of 
those trees, they would lie down, followed by the 
rest of the drove, until the road was completely 
blocked up by them; and the drivers would then 
sit upon the wall, uncover, and wipe the dust and 
perspiration from their faces. After having tarried 
an em or two in the cooling breeze, man and 
beast would resume their journey. Two of these 
drovers of times gone by, were “Dea. Kimball,” of 
Littleton, and a tr. Cotting, of Vermont, doubt- 
less old familiar names with cattle dealers in the 
country. 

But we were not always destined to enjoy the 
rateful shade of that tree; for as fate would have 
it, it so happened that late in the year 1840, a con- 
tractor with ship-builders in Medford came along, 
and noticing the tree, he inquired for, and sought 
out the owner, who was one of my neighbors, and 
thereupon commenced to bargain for the purchase 
of the tree. The owner at first refused to sell, but 
by the man’s incessant importunities, he at last 
yielded, and about the last of January, 1850, the 
monarch of the forest was laid low, filling the 
neighborhood with the reverberating sound of its 
tremendous crash. I would have given the inter- 
est on its value for a number of years, if it could 
not have remained on any other conditions. And 
furthermore, if the owner had been one in needy 
circumstances, there would have been some excuse 
for it; but as he was worth his thousands, there 
was no necessity in so doing. It is almost impos- 
sible to find words with which to speak in just terms 
of condemnation, for such an outrageous act of van- 
dalism. And it would not be too much to say, 
that those who have so little feeling for others, and 
who are so incapable of realizing the beauties of 
nature, might be classed with barbarians who have 
never seen the light of civilization. We should 
preserve these relics of olden times while we can, 
and not only that, but we should plant trees by the 
road-sides and about our homes, that they may, in 
years hence, be a source of enjoyment to the tray- 
eller and that of our children. J, UNDERWOOD. 





Lexington, Sept., 1856, 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


During our late visit to the State Fair at Bur- 
lington, Vt., we met several gentlemen, with whom 
we had much pleasant conversation, and from 
whom we learned many useful things. On the 
grounds, and among the neat stock, there was a lot 
belonging to Ezra Meacu, Jr., of ‘Shelburn Point, 
which would at once attract the attention of the 
visitor. This gentleman, we were informed, usual- 
ly winters a hundred horses. They are turned to- 
gether, late in autumn, into rich clover pastures, 
where they remain through the winter, without any 
other feed than the grass they get, and with only 
the shelter afforded by the woods adjacent to the 


pastures. In a climate like ours in any part of 


New England, it would seem almost incredible 
that horses could survive the winter in such a con- 
dition,—but several gentlemen, whose statements 
would command belief, assured us that they not 
only live under these circumstances, but that they 
usually come out in the spring in excellent condi- 
tion ! 

The Hon. Harry BRADLEY, at whose pleasant 
residence we spent a portion of an evening, cut this 
year forty-five acres of spring wheat, and last year 
had fifty acres of Indian corn. His crops of wheat 
are usually good, and afford a handsome profit.— 
Formerly, and for many years, he fatted one hun- 
dred oxen annually,—but since the railroads have 
opened a market at every man’s door, the person 
who raises finds it also to his advantage to fatten 
and market for himself. 

On the Fair grounds we also found an old ac- 


presenting, perhaps, a larger extent of unbroken 
forest, covering mountains, hills, ravines and vales, 
than can be found in any other portion of the north- 
ern States. It is supposed that here are vast tracts 
still untrodden by civilized man, where nature reigns 
in primeval grandeur, and where the panther and 
deer, and other wild animals, still retain possession 
of the forest never yet trenched upon by the axe 
and the plow. The agricultural division of the 
work presents features of interest that were not ex- 
pected, and exhibits a climate where the grape has 
flourished in profusion; the wild apple and plum 
cover the hill-sides, and the wild cherry forms en- 
tire groves in the fastnesses of the Adirondacs. 

After a day of fatigue on the grounds of the 
show at Burlington, we gladly accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Mr. Watson and pass the night at his 
hospitable mansion, across the Lake at Port Kent. 
Stepping on board one of the clean and well-or- 
dered steamers, a short hour brought us to the 
landing on the opposite side, and soon to a grateful 
cup of tea,and a most interesting conversation 
around the family board. 

In the morning we were allowed to look at some 
of the numerous manuscripts and records preserved 
by the Hon. ELKANAH WATSON, the father of our 
host, and the orignator of the old Berkshire Agri- 
cultural Society in our State. But we shall have 
occasion to speak of him, and of the author of the 
Survey, in another connection hereafter. * 

Another gentleman whom we met at this exhi- 
bition, was Col. DanteL NEEDHAM, recently from 
Groton, Mass., who has left the law for the farm, 


quaintance, the Hon. WinsLow C. Watson, of and is settled at Quechee, Vt. He is an earnest, 
Port Kent, N. Y. Mr. Watson is one of the most in- practical man, and we suggest to the managers of 


dustrious and best agricultural writers in the country, 


the Vermont Society, to draw him into their ser- 


and he has contributed largely and usefully to ourag- vice, if they desire an efficient and able co-worker. 


ricultural literature. His “Survey of Essex Coun- 
ty,” it being the county on the shore of Lake 
Champlain, opposite Burlington, Vt., is a volume 
intensely interesting, while it has the valuable qual- 
ification of being remarkably instructive. He dis- 





TONS OF BREAD. 


H. Berden, says the Journal of Commerce, has 
just completed an enormous oven in Brooklyn, of a 
capacity almost sufficient for the supply of the 


cusses in a clear and comprehensive manner, the| whole city. Five hundred and forty barrels of flour 
civil and political history of the county, its physical) can be baked every day, if the powers of the oven 
geography, natural history, mineralogy and geolo-|re put to their full test. The apparatus is purely 
gy, its industrial progress and pursuits, and agri- scientific in its construction, with special reference 


culture. 


to the preservation of the alcoholic s and other 


valuable properties which are wholly lost, during 


The committee to whom Mr. Watson’s report| fermentation, in the ordinary process of baking. 
was submitted, and who recommended its publica-| While exposed to the heat, the bread is constantly 
tion in the transactions of the State Society, say.|in motion, on a series of revolving platforms, and 
that it is “a work abounding in facts, closely inter-| {lly emerges on miniature rail cars, ready for de- 


woven not only with the physical condition of man, 
but including also his social, political and commer-| grass, t 


livery. A uniform temperature is secured by a 
very oo contrivance, consisting of a strip of 
irty feet in length, within the oven, so as 


cial relations, as connected with a portion of the|to be very sensitive to thermometrical changes; 


State of New York which may be deemed classic,|#%d the least shrinkage 


or contraction is made to 


because of events and actions both remarkable and|2¢t directly upon the furnace fires, by its connec- 


interesting, carrying their influences upon our na- 


tion to the present period.” 


tions with the dampers, effected by a lever. The 
cost of this machinery, with boilers, wells for pure 
water, &c., is said to be in the neighborhood of 





Essex county is the country of the Adirondacs,! $40,000. The plan is to furnish bakers with their 
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daily supplies at wholesale prices, which, it is con- 
tended, can be done at a much lower rate than they 
can supply themselves. So it is quite possible 
that a reduction in the price of bread may ensue, 
The wholesale price for the very best quality is 
fixed at 11 cents per loaf of 34 pounds, and 54 cts. 
for 1} pounds loaves—to be retailed at 6} to 124 
cents. This, it is claimed, gives the public about 
40 per cent. more bread, and of a better quality, 
than they have heretofore received. The economy 
of labor effected by this invention is surprising, 
when the number of hands employed is contrasted 
with the results accomplished. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A LETTER FROM EASTERN VERMONT: 


Mr. Eprror :—I observe in the Farmer that you 
have had reports of the season and crops from al- 
most all parts of N. England, but none, as yet, from 
this region. With the exception of the drought in 
midsummer, we have had an unusually fine season 
for farmers, The hay crop was much larger than 
last year, and is very good in quality, and some 
very fine wheat has been raised on our hill farms. 
1 would like to have you eat some of the bread and 
butter produced here, and if you will make us a 
call, we will give you a chance, and I am sure you 
will pronounce them sweeter and more palatable 
than the finest flour from your city mills, and the 
butter sweeter than can be made from the pastures 
on the sea-board. 

Raspberries have been very abundant, more so 
than for many years before ; for three or four weeks 
our table was abundantly supplied with them from 
the fields and the road-side. Blackberries were 
scarce and inferior, The drought commenced the 
latter part of July; for ten or twelve days the 
thermometer stood 90° and upwards, with scarce- 
ly a shower to relieve the intense heat. The corn 
on light soil suffered much, but owing to the favor- 
able fall a medium crop will be gathered. 

There was no frost until September 27th, and 
then so light as to be only perceptible on the ten- 
derest vines; the next was October 5th, and even 
then did not kill the tomato vines. The night of 
October 14th was the first severe frost, and that 
was hard enough to make our gardens and fields 
turn very pale. We have had frequent rains, and 
warm, sunny weather between, that has kept the 
grass good, and butter ought to be good and cheap, 
but there seems to be an effort to keep this almost 
necessary of life at a high price. 

Our apple crop is very short; they are selling 
now at higher prices than have ever been known 
in this State before. Four dollars per barrel for 
winter fruit, and that not as good as usual. The 
trees blossomed well, but we had a great deal of 
cold, windy weather while the apple was forming, 
and this, combined with the curculio, apple-worm 
and rose-bug, has deprived us of our usual supply. 


I see that one of your correspondents attributes 
the failure of the crop entirely to the curculio, and 
prophesies that New England will never again pro- 
duce large crops of apples on account of the in- 
crease of this insect. Now this poor creature is 
guilty of sins enough, and deserves the “extreme 
penalty,” if any living thing ever did, but do not 
let us blame him for crimes he did not commit. 
Now I learn that in Maine they have a good crop 
of apples. Can it be that some good St. Patrick 
has driven the venomous insect from that State P 
I trow not, for I do not believe that. the down-east- 
ers are good Catholics enough for that. Nor will 
I believe that it is a paradise as yet uninvaded by 
this marauding Turk, for he follows civilization, and 
is about as universal as the original sin of the cat- 
echism— 

“In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all.” 


Then again, the apples have a deformed, starved 
look—stunted in their growth, like the inhabitants 
of the polar regions, where the sun is so miserly of 
his heat and light. When the young fruit was 
growing it lacked light and heat, and like every 
thing thus deprived of these essentials, it made but 
an abnormal growth. There is a great flutter 
among the housekeepers for the lack of materials 
for pies and preserves. As to the latter article, 
we would not advise very deep mourning for their 
loss; we shall be as strong in body and mind 
without them—and those who consider them a 
sine qua non can, if they will take plenty of refined 
sugar and lemons, make as handsome preserves out 
of water mellon rinds and pumpkins as one would 
wish to see. And if they only look nice, Mr. Edi- 
tor, on the table, why they will do to place beside 
the rich loaf-cake, and you and I will compliment 
these ladies on the prettiness of their table, and 
come home to satisfy the appetite with some of that 
aforesaid bread and butter. 


Speaking of sugar reminds me of some exper- 
iments we have made here in raising the Chinese 
sugar cane. We had a small quantity in our gar- 
den that grew well—and here last Monday my 
husband had an original idea occur to him. Now 
Ido wish men wouldn’t have original ideas on 
Monday, or want to make experiments just as we 
are taking the clothes from the boiler. But then 
we were told that this experiment might be for the . 
good of the country, and as it was on the eve of 
Pennsylvania election, when a great effort was to 
be made for free labor there, we consented that our 
experiment should be cotemporary with that; or 
rather, entre nous, if we indulge a husband in some 
of his notions, we may reasonably hope for more 
indulgence in our own. So amid the “noise and 
confusion” of washing-day the cane was cut and 
pounded in a most primitive manner in the wood- 





en tray, and boiled and strained till a thick, rich 
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syrup was actually produced ; and if the sugar plan- 
ters of Louisiana had heard our remarks and pro- 
phecies over that bowl of syrup, they would have 
hook in their shoes. 

It makes a rich syrup, but has an acid like the 
cane and beet, which must be neutralized to make 
good sugar. One gentleman here has succeeded 
in ripening the seed by sowing in a hot bed. If 
we can cultivate this cane in New England, I see 
no obstacles to our making our own sugar at a 
cheap rate. 

We have raised a few peaches here, by protect- 
ing the trees during the winter. We find by 
training the trees low, and bending the branches in 
the fall, we can have quite a sure crop, and we think 
it pays the way, as the fruit can only be had in per- 
fection directly from the tree. 

Those who have grape vines here, have been 
very successful this year in ripening the Isabella 
and Sweet Water, rather difficult in common 
seasons. 

We find that the pears which do best in this 
climate are the Paradise d’Automne, Flemish Beau- 
ty and Winter Nelis. The Napoleon and some 
others do not prove good, and the Bartlett does not 
thrive as with you. 

I must not ferget to tell you that we had on our 
table for tea last week a dish of raspberries, the 
second crop of the season, the result of our beauti- 
ful fall. Beautiful I must indeed call it, for having 
no frosts, the leaves of our forest trees have ripened 
slowly, and the change in the cellular tissue has 
been so gradual that our woods have had time to 
array themselves in the most gorgeous robes I ev- 
er saw them-wear. The deep blue of our October 
skies, and the gold and crimson drapery of the 
forest, have been such a feast to the eye, that the 
tongue cannot help exclaiming, hourly, how 
beautiful! It surpasses the richest display that 
can be made on Washington Street. 

But, Mr. Editor, you know I make it a rulenev- 
er to write for the Farmer “unless I have some- 
thing to say, and then stop when I am done.” 

Yours truly, A. E. P. 

Spring field, Vt., Oct. 18, 1856. 





Our thanks are due to the lady who sends us the 
above, and whose favors are always welcome. We 
hope yet to be able to test that “bread and butter,” 
the thought of which makes our mouth water. One 
who can discourse so pleasantly and intelligently of 
all the affairs of the farm, must surely be a pattern 
house-wife, and capable of manufacturing bread and 
butter “fit for the gods.” 





Grapes.—At the late pomological meeting at 
Concord, this was said of the Concord :— 


Concord. C. Downing had fruited it and found 
it about ten days earlier than the Isabella—Col. 





Frost, of Schuyler county, about six days before 
Isabella—W. Reid, of New Jersey, had found it a 
week earlier, and had formed a more favorable 
opinion of it than seeing it at Boston. H. E, 
Hooker, of Rochester, said that on his grounds it 
was not so early as Diana, but ripened about the 
same time as Isabella. 

A fact was stated by Hanford, of Indiana, 
showing the importance of a dry bottom for grapes. 
On a porous soil, vines had withstood thirty-one 
degrees below zero, but on impervious subsoil they 
were killed. 








EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

J. A, Frencu, North Clarendon, Vt.—The Chi- 
nese sugar cane seed is for sale by Messrs. Nourse 
& Co., 13 Commercial Street, Boston, at fifty cents 
a pound. We have no doubt it will grow well on 
Otter Creek, under the same cultivation that you 
give Indian corn. You may plant in hills or drills, 
We have a bottle of molasses made from this cane 
in Georgia, at the rate of 400 gallons an acre. It 
is very clear, and of fine flavor. 


WATER TO HOUSE AND BARN. 

Will you inform me what is the best method to 
convey water to the housg for family use, and barn 
for stock ? Is lead pipe considered healthy, and is 
gutta-percha pipe good for such purposes, and if 
so, what is the cost and durability of it, and where 
ae it be found ? J. 8. Somers, 

arnet, Vt., Oct. 8, 1856. 

REMARKS.—We cannot recommend the use of 
lead pipe for carrying water for family purposes ; 
we should prefer wood, stone or gutta percha for 
conveying it to the barn, unless the water were pure 
spring water. Good chestnut logs, with a two or 
three inch bore well laid, would last many years. 
Pipe is made of stone, also of iron and glazed, but 
are at present too expensive. Cement pipes are 
also made, and Mr. A. Butterfield, of Colosse, N.Y., 
states, that he can construct pipe for 374 cts. a rod, 
and found, and that it will be as lasting as time. 
Mr. CHARLES STODDER, 75 Kilby Street, Boston, 
will tell you all about gutta percha pipe. 


CARROTS FOR HORSES. 


Please inform me the proper quantity of carrots 
for the daily allowance for a horse. A person pre- 
tending to know, tells me all over four quarts per 
day are worse than wasted. If this be true, surely 
your numerous subscribers ought to know it. 

Hanover, Mass., 1856. 8. T. 

ReEMARKS.—In addition to’four quarts of tob- 
meal with cut hay, we give our work horses four 
quarts of carrots, at noon, and no other feed. This 
keeps them in good flesh and spirits. If their la- 
bor is constant, they would require as much again 
meal, Ifa hard working horse could have eight, 
instead of four quarts of carrots, he would be ben- 
efited by them, if he had only four quarts of meal. 
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TO PREVENT ANTS, COCKROACHES AND OTHER 
VERMIN. 

Mr. Eprror : — Noticing in your paper for Au- 
gust a writer who mentions having much trouble 
with red ants, I send you the following method of 
getting rid of them, as well as cockroaches and all 
‘creeping insects that infest our dwellings. 

Take one ounce of corrosive sublimate, (common 
bed-bug poison) mix it in one pint of New England 
rum, and let it dissolve. After cleaning the closet 
or other place thoroughly, take a pencil brush or 
feather, wet it well with the solution, and draw it 
along every crack and crevice, and across the thresh- 
old of the door, (if a closet,) and across the sills of 
the windows. Do this once in three weeks, in warm 
weather, and it will be found a perfect preventive. 
Ihave used this for a number of years, and have 
never found a creeping insect willing to cross any 
crack thus treated. I use it also upon my piazza 
floor where spiders are apt to be troublesome. 

Respectfully, C. C. 8. 

Newtonville, Oct. 5, 1856. 


QUERIES ABOUT CRANBERRIES. 


I am just beginning farming on my own account, 
and find a great deal of useful information in the 
Farmer, but I want a little on a “poy point. I 
wish to set out a patch with cranberries. I have an 
excellent run, or meadow, which I think -is well 
adapted to such a purpose, I find sand at the bot- 
tom of the mud, There is a natural bed of them 
upon it already; will those plants do to take up 
and set out? How far apart the hills or rows, when 
the best time to set them out, and how prepare the 
land, &c.? A few words of advice will be gladly 
received by A SuBSCRIBER. 

Derry, N. H., Oct. 6, 1856. 


TO KILL TICKS, 


NortH CLARENDON, Vt.—Mr. J. A. FRENCH, of 
this place, states that flax seed fed to sheep, about 
a table spoonful each day to an animal, will destroy 
the ticks, and promote the health of the animal. 
He mixes it with cut feed. 


A THRIFTY “SCION.” 


I have an apple tree scion which I set last May, 
the entire growth of which measures twenty-six 
feet five and one-half inches. Perhaps this may not 
seem to you, or your numerous correspondents, 
anything extraordinary, but it seems to me to be 
an uncommon growth, and is at least deserving of 
being called a little fast. P. B. Hoop. 

Milford, N. H., 1856. 





A Rare Cuance.—Upon application to us per- 
sonally or by letter, we will inform the person wish- 
ing to purchase, where he can-obtain thirty to fifty 
acres of excellent land, at a moderate price. It is 
a deep, black, sandy loam, without stones, and sit- 
uated within five minutes’ drive of one of the pleas- 
antest villages in Middlesex county. There are 
some apple trees now on it—no buildings, but a 
fine, high location for building, bounded by the 
highway. 


For the New England Farmer. 


PATENT OFFICE REPORTS. 


Mr. EprTor :—Having often seen in different 
papers the reports of the Patent Office spoken of 
as though the statements therein contained were 
not just the thing, or were, many of them, exaggera- 
tions, I have been led to examine the subject, and 
have come to the conclusion that, as a general 
thing, they are correct. And now for the reason 
of this, A farmer, or any one else, shall receive a 
package of seeds from the Patent Office, with direc- - 
tions it may be as to planting, &c. Now in the natu- 
ral course of human events, the crops expected 
from these particular seeds will receive very par- 
ticular attention. Probably they will occupy the 
best landon the farm. Taking these things into 
consideration, is it to be wondered at, that the erop 
is a large one, and the “statement,” or report, rath- 
er a “tall affair?” Most assuredly not; for cause 
and effect have not ceased to follow each other as 
yet in this go-ahead day of progress. ‘These reports 
a illustrate what ought to be a general thing 
with every crop cultivated on the farm. 

When farmers have learned to carry all their 
operations to the highest state of perfection instead 
of attempting so much, and half doing the whole, 
they will have made a rapid stride in the right di- 
rection, and they may lawfully be classed among 
the “progressionists” of the day. The more I reflect 
upon the subject, the more I am convinced that too 
much land is the curse of modern farming. In the 
“good times coming,” this great lesson is yet to be 
learned. Many have already got it by heart, and 
they are the men who find farming a delight, and 
a paying business. This class of farmers, believe 
in blood stock, in the use of mowing machines, horse 
rakes and steam plows. They “keep. their eyes 
open,” and if you wish to get ahead of them, you 
must rise early, and be in no hurry to go to bed, 

But the great million have not yet learned this 
lesson. With them, the Patent Office Report is a 
humbug, book farming a bore, blood stock, mowing 
machines, &c. &c., a nuisance. T'heir eyes need to 
be opened. Notwithstanding, Mr. Editor, this great 
stumbling block, the world will continue to pro- 
gress, and the science of agriculture with it. 
There is a leaven at work among the farming 
interest which is destined to affect the whole mass, 
For one, I rejoice for what the Government at 
Washington is now doing for the benefit of the far- 
mers of the United States. It is amove in the 
right direction, and a vast amount of good must be 
the result. Let every tiller of the soil speed on 
the good work. In its distribution of seeds, we 
have only a prelude, I humbly trust, of what is yet 
to follow. No better man can be at the head of 
this department than the present incumbent, D. J. 
Brown, Esq. I only regret that our government 
is not liberal enough to supply every legitimate far- 
mer in the country with the Agricultural Report of 
the Patent Office. 


October, 1856. NORFOLK. 





> The weather-wise are predicting a mild au- 
tumn and an open winter. They say that when the 
sun passed the equinox on the 20th of September 
the wind set the whole day from the southeast, giv- 
ing us a warm storm, and that during several days 
the wind stood in the same quarter. This prognos- 
ticates a continuance of the same character of 





weather during the next six months. 
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SWAN'S ORANGE AND WHITE DOYENNE. ures. Since I have been privileged to wit- 






f Swan’s OrANGE, Onondaga. Very 
N large; long-obovate ; smooth, golden 
H yellow, russet specks, tinged with light 

red in the sun; stem an inch long, stout, 
curved, set obliquely in a slight cavity; 
calyx small, close, in a small basin ; flesh 
white, fine, melting, very juicy, rich, sub- 
acid, aromatic flavor, but hardly first 
quality ; or varying3from nearly first to 
second-rate. Oct. and into Nov. Tree 
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ness these entertainments, my views of the 
matter of agricultural. fairs have essentiall 
changed. The sentiment, once entertained, 
that it was unladylike and improper for our 
sex to attend them, or, at least, to take an 
interest in the fine specimens of the brute 
creation usually to be seen on such occa- 
sions, I now regard as a weakness approach- 
ing to imbecility. 

That the conduct of some individuals, (as 
on all public occasions,) is quite exception- 
able, on these I do not deny; although of 
this I would not speak, but would look at 

‘ brighter things. 

he “Ladies’ Collection,” and the “Col- 
lection of Ladies,” are things self-evident, 
\ as we say in mathematics, and need not be 
commented upon here. Neither the spe- 
cimens of an abundant harvest, of the pro- 
duce of the maple and the apiary, which re- 
mind the farmer how rich his board will 
be all through the long cold winter; nor 
the cheval kind, which cannot fail to attract 
the attention of all who admire the majestic 
and beautiful in the animal creation, nor 
the patient ox, and motherly cow, in which 


eee - 
“veer reecreee’” 


. / we farmers’ daughters are proud to say we 


take an interested pleasure; all which, 
seen at our recent fair, are worthy each of 
a chapter; and I pass these, to speak more 
definitely of an object which must have 
riveted the attention of every beholder.— 


hardy, vigorous, and a great bearer. As it com-|{t was not, as might be imagined, a splendid horse, 
bines many excellences, it is regarded as one of the|°r mammoth ox, but a Sheep, both mammoth 
best. Origin, farm of Mr. Curtis, Farmington, Ct., and splendid, owned by Mr. Lawrence Smith, of 
whence a graft was carried to Onondaga, N. Y.; Middlefield, Mass. He boasts of transatlantic ori- 


there propugated, and lately disseminated. 


Waite DoyENNE, VirGcouLouse, St. Michael, of 
New England, Virgalien, of New York, Bulter 
Pear, of Pennsylvania. (Dotted Outline.) Rather 


large; obovate ; clear pale yellow, with small dots ; 


a red cheek, full in the sun; stalk an inch long, 


stout, in a small cavity; calyx small, in a shallow, 
finely plaited basin ; flesh white, fine texture, melt- 
ing, very buttery, of a rich, high, delicious flavor. 
Oct. and into Nov. Many regard this pear as a 
standard of excellence; many others prefer the 
Seckel. It is perfectly hardy in tree wat fruit, and 
first-rate in quality,in the Middle and Western 
States, in western N, Y., and in the region of Bal- 
timore ; but it generally blasts and cracks in New 
England, on the sea-coast, yet it still flourishes in 
the interior. Where uncertain, it does better on 
the quince. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE FARMER’S HOLIDAY. 


It is a fine autumnal morning toward the latter 

rt of September; summer’s verdancy is just giv- 
ing place to the first hues of decay, and soon that 
canopy of varied coloring will have passed through 
the vicissitudes of its life, and some a superficial 
earthy bed, to be interred by the drapery of winter. 
Sad thoughts might arise at these tokens of decay, 
but to-day’s scenes are of a character to cheer us in 
the midst of these marks of approaching gloom ; 
for it is the farmer’s holiday, aad his wife, sons and 
daughters are permitted to participate in its pleas- 


n, having been brought from Oxfordshire, Eng- 
a a few years since. One might very easily 
imagine him the noblest of some kingly line, and 
would treat him with a different courtesy, demand- 
ed by atruly noble descendant of our mother coun- 
try ; at least, all ordinary sheepdom must bow to 
him, and acknowledge his sovereignty. 

If the seeing of this noble animal had power to 
~draw tears from the eye of an English lady, who- 
witnessed it at the World’s Fair in New York, it 
can but draw a beam of pleasure from that of a true 
American lady, who appreciates the beautiful in all 
the productions of nature. His symmetrical figure 
defies the embellishment of art, and the hue of his 
even coat equals in whiteness that lady’s hose, which. 
possibly might originally have formed a part of his 
wardrobe, a second-hand garment truly! A view 
of this specimen of nature’s perfection would well: 
reward one for the trouble of a considerable jour- 
ney ; especially at this season, it might be truly re- 
freshing, from its association with the idea of warm 
yarn mittens, hose, mufflers, etc. ; for he might at 
any time spare enough from his load of wool, to 
form a universal covering for his owner, even 
though his dimensions were séme feet above medi- 
ocrity. Nor is this the only rare specimen of the 

riculturist’s possessions to be seen on the premises 
of Mr. Smith, but to him especially would I pay 
my respects, with a wish that by the public he may 


¥*|be more particularly noticed as he deserves. 


Worthington, Oct., 1856. 


Keep MORE Stock.—Stock growing is fast be- 
coming popular among our most astute farmers. 
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They begin to find, or rather to realize “in the|with the early history of this ae A granite 
light,” as the Quakers say, the truth of the Scotch |monument commemorates the fall of Lathrop, and 


maxim, “No cattle no manure, no manure no corn.” 
So long as our generous alluvial soils gave crops 
without stint, the farmer only set down the cost of 
feeding a pair of three year olds against the small 
sum for which he sold them; counting as nothing 
the manure they made, which alone prevented the 
deterioration of his soil. But all this is changed 
now: three year olds are sold at this time at more 


than $50 a head, and such is their scarcity on the; 


farm, that the soil is fast deteriorating, except 
among those thinking farmers who have Tie ht as 
many lean kine, as they have sold fat ones. These 
men have grown large crops of corn, and fed it all 
to their animals, thus realizing stall-fed prices in 
their sales, over and above the gain in that extra 
nitrogenous manure made from corn fed-cattle.— 
ural American. 





For the New England Farmer. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


So much accustomed have we all become to be- 
ing whisked over hills and through valleys, boxed 
up in railroad cars, with our eyes closed to keep 
out cinders, and gasping for breath, amid smoke and 
dust, that we are in danger of losing all idea of the 
ieauties of natural scenery—at least, of the pleas- 
ares of travelling in the country. Railroad travel- 
ling is tolerable for business excursions, and when- 
ever dispatch is paramount to all other considera- 
tions. But to take the cars, thinking to see and 
enjoy the beauties of the landscape, borders upon 
absurdity. I should as soon think of a pleasure 
trip over the sands of the Great Desert, packed on 
the apex of acamel’s back, or of being sent or 
drawn, nolens volens, through the underground let- 
ter-box of the new telegraphic fixture. 

Give me the old mode of travelling yet; a good 
horse, a comfortable vehicle, and agreeable compan- 
ions, a smooth road, and pleasant weather; with 
such an outfit—the time, September—a man must 
be blind, or a dunce, who would not meet with a 

rofusion of objects and incidents worth recording. 
Having recently taken such a trip through a por- 
tion of the Connecticut valley, from Ambherst, 
Mass., to Hanover, N. H., I forward you, Mr. Ed- 
itor, some of my “pencillings by the way.” 

Sunderland.—This little town is worthy of spe- 
-cial mention. Jt embraces less than six square 
miles, about one-half of which is occupied by Mt. 
Toby. The residue, naturally light land, is made 
highly productive, and sustains a population of 900 
inhabitants. There are not many towns in the 
commonwealth, in which the agricultural reforma- 
‘tion has taken stronger hold than here. A Farmers’ 
©lub is in full tide of successful experiment, and its 
good effects are visible in every part of the town. 
During the winter, semi-monthly meetings are held, 
when the old and the young meet and compare 
notes, and discuss topics connected with their voca- 
tions. In the spring, the whole field, embracing 
agriculture and horticulture, is divided into conve- 
nient sections, and committees are appointed to 
make observations and experiments in each, and re- 
port to the club in autumn. This plan proves em- 
inently successful, and it would be well were this 
example generally imitated. 

South Deerfield is a place of interest, connected 





most of his eighty followers,—the “flower of old 
Essex.” A marble slab lying upon the ground, 
designates the spot where in ie of most of the 
slain were buried. At the laying of the corner- 
stone of said monument, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, there was a great gathering of the free- 
men of this portion of the valley, and Edward Ev- 
erett delivered an oration worthy of the occasion— 
worthy of the Masaachusetts colony. As if con- 
scious that he stood upon soil consecrated to free- 
dom, that he was surrounded by a free people, he 
gave utterance to words that breathe, and thonghts 
that burn, touching the wrongs of the red men, and 
the natural, inalienable rights of all to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” With eloquence sel- 
dom equalled, he extolled the wisdom of our an- 
cestors in planting, watering and defending the tree 
of liberty, while, with withering rebuke, he depicted 
the blackness of tyranny. 

Old Deerfield is the garden of New England.— 
Comparisons may be invidious; but I have not 
seen the town in New England, which, in fertility 
of soil, beauty of scenery, and natural advantages, 
surpasses this. Both the Connecticut and the 
Deerfield rivers contribute to its productiveness 
and its beauty. The banks of the Nile have ac- 
quired a world-wide fame for fertility. But with- 
out the ponderous and expensive machinery for irri- 
gation, they never could Son equalled in produc- 
tiveness the “meadows” in ])eerfield. The village 
is charmingly beautiful. Nestling cosily at the 
foot of Deerfield Mountain, on the east, with broad 
fields of the most fertile alluvium, diversified with 
the various crops of the climate, stretching far to the 
south, the west, and the north,—with its long ave- 
nue of majestic elms, which “have come down to us 
from a former generation,”—with its substantial ard 
commodious farm-houses, built more for use than 
ornament, but combining both in a degree,—with its 
neat white cottages interspersed, which speak of 
modern times,—with its grove-encircled academy, 
and neat church spires, towering above the elms, it 
constitutes an object which every traveller of cor- 
rect taste must contemplate with feelings of delight. 
No wonder the Indian was loth to leave this spot. 
The mass meeting of 8000 persons, recently assem- 
bled here to sympathize with the friends of the 
murdered Hoyt, shows that the hearts of this peo- 
ple, as well as their village, are in the right place. 

Greenfield is a city set upon a hill; a thriving 
town, which owes its prosperity to several causes, 
such as its fertile meadows, its manufactures of cot- 
ton fabrics, joiner’s tools, cutlery, and infantry car- 
riages, baby-wagons, the enterprise of its citizens, 
and the fact of its being the shire of the county. 
Should the Hoosac ever be tunneled, Greenfield 
will become far more consequential. 

Seven miles north is Bernardston, a fine old 
town, with whose prosperity the name of Henry 
W. Cushman is closely identified. From the num- 
ber of its churches, a stranger might infer that the 
state of morals is bad, seeing it requires the labor 
of so many clergymen to keep the people in order, 

In Guildford, the second town in Vermont, are 
extensive quarries of slate. Since the opening of 
the C. R. Railway, these quarries have been in ac- 
tive operation. ‘The price of slate, at the depot, 
varies from three to six dollars per square, or one 
hundred feet, which is about the cost of shingles. 
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I wonder that slate is not more used. A roof thus 

covered, is fixed for time. The inquiry is often 

made, if chestnut shingles are worth laying ? I saw 

chestnut shingles taken from a roof in Brattleboro’, 

which, I was told by the owner, had been laid 24 
ears. 

Brattleboro’ has become a place of much resort 
— the summer season. The Hydropathic es- 
tablishments here call together multitudes from all 
quarters, and make this little village as busy as a 
bee-hive, and as gay as a butterfly. Such success 
has attended the two now in existence, that a third 
is to be opened before the next watering season. 

HH. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“NOTHING LIKE THE FARM.” 


It would be interesting, Mr. N., to know how you 
came by that idea. You must be easily situated as 
regards this world’s goods, or have such an educa- 
tion that you can sympathize with the misery of far- 
ming; always lnthion on the bright side, letting 
the darker one take care of itself. I would like to 
have you down here, and have to farm it as I do; 
you would say, not anything like a farm, I reckon! 
Think of thirty-five acres of land all worn out, fairly 
skimmed of all its resources, covered with rocks, 
grown over to bushes, not a chance to feed more 
than one cow and an old horse, who if he had to 
get his living on the place, would look as some far- 
mer’s horses do when they dine on barrel staves, 
When I get my hay, I have to go over nearly ten 
acres to cut a ton of good English. 

You tell us about good old Job; I should like 
you to tell me whether he had a good farm, or a 
poor one? if he had to do all his work himself or 
not ? Perhaps these researches might be interesting 
to the farmer, if you would take time to investigate 
them, and bring the results before the public. In 
my copy of the Sacred Word, I find him in posses- 
sion of every thing needful for the purpose of pur- 
suing his business, and I believe it is recorded in 
the same book, that when affliction came upon him, 
he did bemoan himself that God had chosen to 
take away his former greatness. And is it strange 
that we poor farmers complain of our lot ? 

Farming is calculated to expand the mind, you 
think ? (according to Dr. Johnson, that means en- 
larging the mind.) Why sir, I don’t know one-half 
as much asI did when I first went to farming. 
When I commenced this vocation, I knew more 
about it than any old farmer who had been in the 
business for a lifetime. I could tell him how to pur- 
sue his occupation, and amass an independent for- 
tune in a few years, as well as to have his farm the 
object of admiration and envy to the whoie neigh- 
borhood around him. 

You say it softens and humanizes the feelings. 
Would it soften your feelings to have a neighbor 
who will not put up his part of the fence between 
you and him > who insists he has a right to feed 
your land, when his cattle get over the wall, and 

uts his old cow where she will be sure to get her 
odder on another’s land? who thinks you insult him 
every time you speak about having the lines run, in 
order to know whether your land is out door or 
not ? It has a different effect on me; it rather har- 
dens my feelings towards mankind, but perhaps I 
am not blessed with that forget and forgive spirit 
which some other men have. 


I should like to know if merchant’s sons are con- 
tented ? if they are not as restless as farmer’s suns ? 
Don’t they like to go down to Newport, or Nahant, 
to see the belles ? Why should not farmer’s sons be 
very anxious to roam arouud, and see the fashions 
of this little world? Is it anything very strange, 
that they should be looking after some smiling face 
just in hoops, and are therefore discontented ? 

You have shown us the effects of good farming, 
and I for one should be pleased to hear by what 
causes you have arrived at that position in life which 
you seem to have attained. I should like to know 
what a farmer can do on a rainy day like this, when 
we have had a gentle shower of only thirty-six 
hours, and bids fair to continue thirty-six more ? 
What sort of feelings you would have in regard to 
farming, if you had to pay six dollars and a half 
for ploughing an acre of land, and then have to beg 
almost to get it done? Would it enlarge your 
mind any to read of the valuable effects of guano, 
think you would try it, and put on a plenty, so as 
to get the greatest amount of from the land 

ou could, and find after you had planted it, you 
had killed the seed by your too lavish expenditure 
of fertilizing materials ? 

North Bridgewater, 1856. 


Poor FARMER. 





REMARKS.—“A Poor Farmer” suggests many 
interesting topics in a negative form. It seems to 
us that where it costs $6,50 to plow an ordinary 
acre of land, the services of the farmer, and his 
team, are in demand; and how tli&t fact squares 
with cutting over ten acres for aton of English 
hay, we cannot imagine. “A Poor Farmer” is fair- 
ly entitled to an answer to the question, “By what 
causes have you arrived at that position in life which 
you seem to have attained ?” 





FRUIT GROWING. 


At a late meeting of the “Fruit Growers’ Society,” 
of the western section of the State of New York, 
statements were made by several of the members, 
going to show that fruit growing was the most re- 
munerative of the farmer’s labor. Dr. Sylvester, 
of Lyons, showed a clear profit of $175 per acre, an 
alluded to a neighbor’sorchard which averaged $100 
per acre. A. Loomis, of Byron, Genesee county, cal- 
culates from some Baldwinapples grown roe roth- 
er, that a profit of over $500 per acre has made 
per annum, after making allowances for the failure 
of the fruit every other year. It is known that Mr. 
Pell, near New York, has made very profits 
by shipping Newtown Pippins to England, and he 
has devised methods which secure him fruit every 

ear, using lime and careful pruning. Dr. Under- 

ill states that quinces, grown for the New York 
market, produced him a profit of $1,200 per acre. 
He is on the Hudson, at Groton Point, and has 
made a fortune at the fruit business. 

The main thing needed by the farmers, in this 
section, to the profitable raising of fruit, is some 

lan whereby they can secure a full crop every year, 
instead of (as now) every other year. We know 
of one apple orchard, of about 500 trees in this 
county, which, last year, producing 2,500 bushels 
of apples, will not yield five bushels this fall. The 





product of four trees on that orchard, last year 
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brought $80; this year the four have not produced 


] 
that is needed by our farmers, especially those own- 
ing small farms, to make the fruit raising business 
profitable to them, beyond that of any other crop. 


fifty cents worth of fruit. Some method whereb 
this biennial barrenness may be overcome, is 


—Albany Argus. 





BLESSED MEMORIES. 


We hunted berries by a babbling brook, 

And odorous flowers from every sunny nook ; 
And stopped to laugh and hear the echo’s mock 
Ring from old woods and gloomy rifts of rock. 


We walked at noonday in a sheltered glade, 
Where sun nor starlight ever broke the shade ; 
Within the damp and gloom a bird-song gushed, 
A streamlet through a rocky crevice rushed. 


A moaning murmur through the pine trees swept, 
Within the caves the owl in safety slept ; 

The laurel’s snowy pillars opened there, 

And poured their poisons on the sunless air. 


We paused to rest beneath a trailing vine 
That clambered darkly o’er a biasted pine ; 
Above the rocks its sweeping curtains hung, 
And o’er the stream in tangled masses swung. 


She had a great proud wealth of golden hair, 
That shone like moonlight in that shadowed air ; 
A large blue eye that made me think of heaven, 
When not a cloud across its deep is driven. 


She sang: not as they sing with heedless lips, 
When keys are sprung by rosy finger-tips, 

But that strange strain we only hear in dreams 
From voices tuned to more than mortal themes. 


She walks no more that narrow unsunned glade, 

Long, long ago she passed a denser shade ; 

And when the darkness fled and morning broke, 

She slept in death, and with the angels woke. Tribune. 





For the New England Farmer, 


_ ACATTLE SHOW IN GRIGGSVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. Eprror:—I propose to give you a brief 
sketch of a county Ag. Exhibition, which I attend- 
ed at Griggsville, Il, on the 8th and 9th of Oct. 
It was for the county of Pike, on the western bor- 
he exhibition was very much 
on the plan of our New England exhibitions, but } 
the arrangements were not so complete as with us. 
On one side of the open space where the fair was 
held, a roof was erected under which the fruit and 
vegetables and the handiwork of the ladies were 

laced. The rest of the space was roped in, and 
into this enclosure, the horses and cattle were 
driven, to be inspected by the various committees, 
and then withdrawn. The horses were tied to trees 
or held by boys; the cattle, some were served in 
as the horses, others were shut up in 
by piling oak rails one upon another, 

he number 
The animals 
themselves were of good size, and generally of good 
shape, but evidently not calculated for dairy stock. 
The great object here, is not milk, nor butter, nor 
cheese, but beef for the market. The largest and 
finest bulls I have ever seen, and in the greatest 
The weight of the 
largest one was 2150 lbs. The prevailing breed, 
Cattle are not so much used 
Of these last, I 


der of the State. 


the same wa 
pens, vot | 
after the fashion of Virginia fences. 
of cows and heifers was not large. 


numbers, I think, I saw here. 


here, is the Durham. 
in teams, as horses and mules. 


saw some very fine specimens. There were a few 
sheep, but they were rather inferior looking. The 
hogs were few, considering that this is a hog-rais- 
ing country. I saw some quite large ones, but they 
were coarser made and much less handsome ani- 
mals than we are wont to see at out New England 
fairs. The hogs here, as you know, run at large 
in the streets and in the woods, and pick up their 
food wherever they can. There were some noble 
looking draught horses on exhibition, some of the 
finest I remember to have seen. The carriage 
horses, as a genera! thing, are better looking than 
ours, but I think I could select single specimens 
from among ours altogether superior to any I have 
‘yet seen here, 


And now a word about the products of the soil, 
and the specimens of handiwork, and I have done. 
In the potato line, there were some fine Chenan- 
goes, Fie and Baltimore Blues. The pota- 
toes here are not affected by the rot. There was a 
single basket of beautiful looking turnips. Squashes 
and beets were scarce. I saw no pears, nor peach- 
es, and but few apples, (although apples, this way, 
are plenty and good) but these few were very fine. 
I measured one and found it 134 inches in circum- 
ference, it weighed 15 ozs., another measured 16 
inches in circumference. There were some large 
ears of corn, and some specimens of wheat. Isaw 
to-day, though not in connection with the Fair, 
a corn-stalk, that by actual measurement, was 16 ft. 
long. About half past three, the company was in- 
vited to listen to an address from Prof. TURNER, of 
Jacksonville. He spoke only half an hour, but his 
address deserves to be printed, and circulated far 
and wide. The following is a bare outline of it. 
He said: “Gentlemen and fellow-citizens of Pike 
County, I hail the happy auspices which have hith- 
erto attended our exhibitions, and which” to-day 
attend us, as omens of good, for the future pros- 
perity of this society, of the agricultural interests 
of this county, and of our rising and beloved State.” 
He then considered at length, some of the causes, 
that have hitherto checked progress, in this im- 
portant source of national wealth, and some of the 
means to be used in promoting its greater advance- 
ment. Ist, Associations like this are of invalua- 
ble importance. They awaken interest in the sub- 
ject. They set men to thinking; they lead to an 
interchange of thought, to a renunciation of old, 
and used up theories and practices, and an adop- 
tion of new ones, better suited to the condition and 
wants of the age. This cause needs the assistance 
of judicious legislation. While commerce and 
manufactures are yearly receiving aid from Con- 
gress, by appropriations and favorable enactments, 
this great interest, which engages, at the present 
time, four-fifths of the capital of the nation, is ruth- 
lessly neglected. Ought this to be? Commercial 
and manufacturing capitalists spend thousands upon 
lobby members, in Congress, who do nothing but 

itate their interests. We have nothing of the 
kind. Candidates for office, on the stump, never fail 
to declaim loudly upon the importance of the sub- 
ject of agriculture, and upon what they desire to 
see done for it, by Congress, and what they intend 
to do for it themselves, if they only get there.— 
But alas! Congress assembles and adjourns, year 
after year, and nothing is done, and when you ask 
the men whom a have sent there, what was done 
with the agricultural bill? ‘O, it was left among 
the unfinished business.’ Gentlemen, my advice is, 
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that you leave these men among the unfinished 
Representatives. You must vote for men who 
will attend to your interests. For half a century, 
we have sought to have our agricultural Bureau 
established, but for half a century, we have failed. 
With you, and the farmers of our country every- 
where, the ultimate success or failure of this pro- 


gentlemen of the expedition endeavored, with true 
courtesy, todo honor to the repast, and at the end 
of the twelfth course respectfully took leave, though 
they were assured there were twelve more to come, 
The number of the courses indicated a desire to do 
our countrymen a double share-of honor, inasmuch 


as twelve is the prescribed number for a royal en- 
ject rests, and the careful instruction of the young, |tertainment.” 


in matters pertaining to agriculture, is a means to 
be used in promoting the prosperity of, this cause. 


Instruction in our schools should be of a more CATTLE SHOW AT AMHERST. 
practical character. God and nature never intend- 


The Express gives a glowing account of the ex- 
ed that Latin and Greek, and the higher mathe-|__; . 
mention: dheail: ts taught to children, who.are to|T"* at the dinner table on the day of the recent 


become farmers. Subjects should be brought be-|@1ual Show at Amherst, and quotes portions of 
fore them, a knowledge of which will be of practi-|the speeches made. It must have been a brilliant 
cal advantage to them in after life. This is but a|affair, while it was wholly appropriate to the occa- 


enue — of Prof. a ey a rectory sion, instructive as well as brilliant. The speakers 
| ere was a plowing match in the forenoon, and in : “ 
| the afternoon, 6. ‘a of skill in ho niieanebl by| Weres Mr. Dickinson, the President of the Socie- 


the ladies. ‘Thus ended the first exhibition of the|ty, Dr. HircHcock, the orator, J. H. W. Pacz, 
. kind ever held in this town, and the fourth ever|Delegate from State Board of Agriculture, A. H. 
held in the county. It is proposed to make Pitts- BuLLock, of Worcester, one of the Trustees, of 
_ oe: county seat, the permanent ee for) Amherst College, FRANCIS DE Wirt, of Ware, the 
Oct. 10, 1856. Age present Secretary of State, C. C. Cuarrrz, M..C., 
of Springfield, and Professor HAVEN, of Amherst. 

We have not found such eloquence and enthusi- 
asm in any other similar gathering this autumn.— 








eee ie ee 


A JAPANESE FEAST. 


It is possible that intercourse with this exclusive 





; : . -_,|As one of our good old fathers said at Lexington. 
nation may add some new dishes to the American goo ? gto 4 

cuisine, but Commodore Perry’s experience of their|“Why, they are firing bullets,”—so, at this festival, 

; hospitality was not very tempting to an epicure, as|they so far departed from the usual custom as to 

. one would infer from his account of the entertain-|tg/k about agriculture! The Union was saved but 

2 ment: : once, and that in the briefest possible manner. 

: “Immediately on entering, the guests were de- But why will the fienené tinal 

, sired to seat themselves, the Commodore, with| PU WAY not the farmers themselves some- 

. Captains Buchanan and Adams, occupying the|times talk at these gatherings? They have the 

‘ highest tables on the right hand, and the regent | facts, and with occasional efforts, and such excellent 

? and y+ Psesear the = the 2-4 Alexamples as were afforded them on the occasion of 

r of chop-sticks was placed at each corner of eve : : ‘ 

: fable ; in the centre ons an earthern pot filled wi yan te _— - ve ur Pde wer —_ bon 

; saki—the intoxicating drink made by the Lew-|‘#il to instruct others, and would increase their own 

. Chon--onnsenlad with four acorn cups, four|interest in the subjects Try it, brethren, and take 

‘ large, coarse China cups, with clumsy spoons of the|a full share in all the departments of our instruc- 

2 same material, and four tea-cups. On each table|tive and useful festivals. 

1 were dishes to the number of some twenty, of] we reoret that we could not be at Amherst, and 

: various sizes and shapes, and the exact basis of gre ! ’ 

: some of which no American knoweth to this day ;|"e@P ® portion of that ample harvest for ourselves. 

l possibly it was pig. Of the dishes, however, which| But we shall gather up the rich sheaves that have 

e were familiar to western apprehension, there were|come to our hands, and ponder them well. 

d sliced boiled eggs, which had been dyed crimson, 

val re Lyx ps me soe —— in fat, _— of cold 

, sh, slices of hog’s liver, sugar candy, cucum- 

t bers, mustard, salted radish tops, and fragments Fire tee ne 

. of lean pork, fried. Cups of tea were first handed FAIR AT NORTHAMPTON. 

l round ; these were followed by very small cups of 

n saki, which had the taste of French liqueur. Small} The Annual Fair of the Old Hampshire ae | 

" sticks, boobam sharpened at one end, and which|was holden at Northampton, on the 7th and 8 

e some of the guests mistook for tooth-picks, were|inst. The exhibition compared favorably with 

il furnished, to be used as forks, in taking balls of|those of former years. The pees A has purchased 

- meat and dough from the soup, which made the|and enclosed a plot of ground with a high fence, 

o first course. Soup constituted also the next seven|including a trotting course. The exhibition of horses 

d courses of the twelve, where of the repast consisted.|was unusually good, and the show of speed was 

Us The other four were gingerbread, salad made of|among the greatest attractions of the occasion. 

r bean sprouts and young onion tops, a basket of} The orator was non inventus est. These frequent 

k what appeared to be some dark red fruit, but proved | failures are extremely annoying, and call for reform. 

e to be balls composed of a thin dough rind covering} It may well be questioned whether this new fea- 

ig a sugar pulp, and a delicious mixture compounded |ture in our agricultural shows—trotting-matches— 

s, of beaten eggs anda slender white root with an|will work more good thanevil. Please let us have 





aromatic taste. Novel as was this bill of fare, the|your opinion, Mr. Editor. H, 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE MORRILL HORSE. 


Mr. Epiror :—I noticed in the WV. E. Farmer 
last August, the following inquiry: “Is there a 
horse known as the Morrill horse? If so, where is 
he, and what is his pedigree ?” 

In reply I will say that the “Morrill horse” was 
raised by French Morrill, of Danville, Vt.,and kept 
there till sometime last month, when Mr. Morrill 
started for Illinois with the horse and four of his 
colts. This horse is thirteen years old last spring, 
of a very dark, rich brown color, fine proportions, 
and weighs about 1200 pounds. His pedigree, so 
far as known, is as follows: Sired by Jennison 
horse. Jennison horse sired by young Morgan 
Bulrush. Young Morgan Bulrush, by old Morgan 
Bulrush. Old Morgan Bulrush, by original Justin 
Morgan. Dam of Morrill horse, part Messenger, 
but true pedigree not known. Dam of Jennison 
horse, English. Dam of young Morgan Bulrush, 
pedigree not definitely known, but supposed to be 

organ. 

In consequence of a wrong impression upon the 
minds of some horse-men in relation to the size of 
the Morrill, I will mention that Mr. Abijah Jenni- 
son, of Walden, Vt., writes me as follows :—“I 
raised the horse known as the Jennison horse. 
He took the name from me. He was a horse of 

reat power and docility. His color was a bright 
car with black mane and tail, not a white hair on 
him. He weighed, I should think, when I sold him, 
some over 1200 lbs. He sired the Morrill horse, 
when only two years old, and, consequently, if liv- 
ing, is 16 years old last spring. I sold him in 
Franklin, N. H., to a man by the name of Heath. 
His given name I did not learn.” 

I will here state that this Jennison horse is re- 
orted to have been taken to Mass., and gelded. 
‘he Morrill horse took the second premium at the 

National Horse Show at Springfield, Mass., three 
years ago this fall. He is, T think, with the excep- 
tion of one of his colts, the most powerful horse 
that we have any account of in America. He can 
take a wagon of common size, with two, and even 
three men in it, and trot his mile in two minutes 
and fifty seconds, with comparative ease, and in the 
highest style. He is very kind and docile, being 
frequently driven by Mrs. M. To have him go 
West is a great loss to New England breeders; 
but he will doubtless be heard from there. There 
are several of his colts in northern Vermont. One 
in Barre, known as the young Morrill, owned by 
Silas Town and Luke Trow, of which I may speak 
hereafter. Yours truly, LronarpD F. TUCKER. 

Meredith Bridge, N. H., Oct. 13, 1856. 





PROPER UNDER-CLOTHING FOR WINTER WEATH- 
ER.—Welsh flannel or merino (all wool) shirts, 
with drawers of the same material. Knitted wors- 
ted stockings, with a chamois leather jerkin or 
waistcoat with sleeves, to be worn over the flannel 
in the coldest weather, or in bleak windy days. 

For THE Lapies.—The same garments of the 
same materials, except that in the article of drawers 
they may preferentially use linsey-woolsey, or Can- 
ton flannel, and these should be made tight at the 
ankles. No Hoops! no funnel sleeves for the cold 
air to rush up to the arm-pits, and chill the chest. 
The shirt, and other under-clothes, as well as the 


dress, should be made to cover the shoulders and 
collar-bones, close around the throat. By this 
means you will be prevented from throwing addi- 
tional weight upon the shoulders, in the shape of 
extra shawls and cloaks, and thus diminish the la- 
bor of breathing. Also cover the top AA the head. 
Beware of catarrh and neuralgia !—Medical Spec- 


ialist. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A NEW FERTILIZER. 


Mr. Brown :—I take the liberty of forwarding 
ou a sample of potatoes by Harding’s express. 
‘he result of my experiment this year is so as- 
tonishing, having produced from a piece of land 
33 by 28 feet, ten bushels, of which the sample I 
send you is fair a average, I consider it my duty 
that this should be made known to you, and also 
to the public, through the medium of your inesti- 
mable paper; this year’s produce confirming the 
last ones experience. These potatoes have been 
produced with no other manure than Lloyd’s su- 
perphosphate of lime; it surpasses all I have ever 
used. e efficacy of its results, and the ease of 
its application, combined with its cheapness, renders 
ita fertilizing agent indispensable to all agricultu- 
rists. Its effects are equally good for every de- 
scription of cultivation. Your kindness in making 
this known will oblige ROBERT FIELDs. 
Providence, Oct., 1856. 


REMARKS.—The potatoes cooked were good. 
We known nothing, personally, of the fertilizer. 


HOG MANURE, 


Formerly, if I had a good warm pen, with the 
floor perforated, to drain off the liquid, and kept 
the solid part well scraped out and thrown into a 
snug pile on the ground, (perhaps under the eaves,) 
ready to be removed in the spring, I thought I was 
doing the thing up in good style; but since I com- 
menced reading the Farmer, Fan a tight floor, and 
for the want of a better absorbent, keep it littered 
with straw, and as fast as it becomes wet, shovel it 
into another apartment of the pen, intending to 
use it for corn in the hill if that is advisable, but I 
fear it will be rather coarse: Now how will it 
work to compost it with lime? If you will give 
me a little advice in this matter, I shall be much 
obliged. H. BricGs, 

Fairhaven, Vt. 

ReMaRKsS.—A floor, with holes and cracks in it, 
where swine are kept, entails asthmas, rheumatisms 
colds, coughs and catarrhs, and a whole catalogue 
of evils, upon the unoffending animals. The bed- 
ding, of course, is soon wet, and then the wind 
comes up through it, and the pig is not only wet, 
but always exposed to a draught of cold air. No 
pig will thrive under such circumstances so as to 
afford a profit to the owner. If the sleeping apart- 
ment is in the barn cellar, where the wind is ex- 
cluded, that will alter the case. 

Now, friend Briggs, it seems to us that if you 
cut the litler before using it, you will obviate all ob- 
jections. It is urged that the time cannot be spared 
for this. We have found by experience that it re- 
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quires less time to cut corn stalks and the orts that 
cattle leave, than it does to overhaul them in the 
manure heap, and to get them plowed under in 
the field. A man will load about as much again 
manure in a day where he can cut down into it 
with a shovel, as he can pull and twitch out of a 
heap made up of corn butts, straw and long hay. 
When everything is cut, it isso minute that it rots 
quick, and if to this a little fine meadow mud is 
added, he finds the heap in the spring a black, 
unctuous paste, easily plowed under, and in a fit 
condition to feed the plant. 

But if you do not cut the litter, still use the tight 
floor, litter and clean out often, and throw into a 
compost heap. In the spring, as soon as the heap 
is free from frost, overhaul it, throw it up lightly, 
keeping it wet until a gentle heat is gained, when 
decomposition will take place and soon fit it for 
use. 

It is a good rule never to use lime with vegeta- 
ble matter. Quicklime has the effect of disengag- 
ing and setting free the ammonia from fermenting 
manures, and soit would from guano, or any other 
fertilizer highly charged with ammonia. 


HORSE ETHAN ALLEN. 


Mr. Eprror :—I noticed in your paper of Oct. 
4th., an article headed “An explanation,” and signed 
Z. White. He declares $20,000 was offered for 
the horse Ethan Allen, by Mr. Austin, of Orwell, 
one of the owners of the horse, but there was no 
one, not interested, ready to purchase, at quite so 
high a price. By publishing my statement you 

ill oblige one, and I think many, who are much 
opposed to the gambling and horse racing to which 
our fairs are tending, and who think it much better 
to improve the morals of man, than the speed of 
the horse. As there is but one Mr. Austin resid- 
ing in Orwell, I suppose the “Explanation” is in- 
tended for me. I am not acquainted with Z. White, 
but he is mistaken when he states that I am a 
partner in the horse Ethan Allen—I do not at this 
time, and never did, own any interest in the horse. 

Orwell, Oct., 1856. Mr. AUSTIN. 


PUMPKINS AND VINES. 


There grew on my farm this summer, a pump- 
kin vine whose whole length was 448 feet; there 
also grew on the same vine 10 pumpkins,—their 
weight together was 175 lbs. P. C. 

artmouth, Oct., 1856. 


SWEET MOUNTAIN PEPPERS. 

Mr. ALBERT HowarD, of South Braintree, Mass., 
has left with us some beautiful peppers of this vari- 
ety. They are large, of fine shape, and he says 
are superior for pickling. 

EARLY SWEET CORN. 

Thanks to “M. K.,” of Ascutneyville, Vt., for the 

early sweet corn. We hope to test it next year. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SHEEP ON SMALL FARMS. 


Sir :—I wish to learn through your a few 
facts about the keeping of sheep. Taher ane much 
neglected, on various accounts, and not without rea- 
son—the want of suitably fenced pastures, and the 
occasional ee ane of dogs, are almost insur- 
mountable. I have a well fenced piece of mowing- 
land, of about six acres, It yields about a ton of 
English hay per acre, unless on the upper and dryer 
part, where perhaps it yields less. { have enough 
else to keep me busily occupied, I think, consistent- 
ly with economy and profit, and think this would 
be a good place to keep sheep. I want to know 
how many sheep I could keep here. The soil is 
good, and if the sheep would fertilize it well in 
three or four years, whether it could be mowed to 

ood advantage then, without plowing or break- 
Ing up? Please tell me if I could reasonably 
count upon a good revenue from the lambs, and 
how much for the wool P 

I would like, in conclusion, to know if in your 
estimation this would be the most profitable use to 
which I could put this field, considering that I have 
about thirty acres of tillage beside, in high cultiva- 
tion, and i the amount of hay the sheep would 
eat during winter? Very respectfully, Reaxx. 





REMARKS.—-The keeping a few sheep, even on 
many of our small farms, would be an interesting 
feature in our husbandry, and we have no doubt, if 
properly understood, might be done with profit. 
We have had considerable experience with sheep, 
but it was on a farm where there was a hundred 
acres of pasturage. The case in question is so dis- 
similar, and our experience under such circumstan- 
ces is so limited, that we are quite willing to stand 
aside, and give place to some of our intelligent cor- 
respondents, who have the information which may 
be of use to “Essex.” 

The subject is interesting and important, and we 
trust some one who abounds in facts will speak up- 
on it. 





COMPOSTS. 


The business of forming composts isone in which 
we may derive important assistance from chemis- 
try. Every plant is composed of certain constitu» 
ents derived either directly from the soil, or through 
the medium of the atmosphere. It has been con- 
clusively shown by experiment, that the best man- 
ure that can be applied to the grape-vine, is a 
compost formed principally of its own foliage. 
like manner we find that wheat straw, and the haulm 
of the potato plant, constitute the best manures 
for the sustenance of those crops. Analogy also 
teaches us that the residuum of all vegetables, or 
that portion of them which remains after decom- 
position, contains the true pabulum of their respec- 
tive tribes, and that in no way can their growth 
be more effectually promoted than by their appli- 
cation. This is, indeed, the course nature pursues. 
In our forests the only aliment the trees receive is 
furnished by the decay of the annual foliage, with 
the exception of a certain though unascertained 





amount of gry Ss food derived through the 
medium of their leaves, and which is also of vegeta- 
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ble origin. These facts indicate a definite course 
to be pursued in feeding our crops, All vegetable 
matters are replete with the principles of reproduc- 
tion, and should consequently be economised and 
turned to profitable account. Our landsare in want 
of all the fructifying substances we can procure, 
and this is one of the most prolific sources to which 
we can hopefully apply.— Germantown Telegraph. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMERS’ SHOWS. 


On looking over the awards made at some of our 
county exhibitions the present season, I find $30, 
$25 and $20 awarded to young ladies who made 
the best appearance on horseback, in the field; 
and $10, $8 and $5 to those who presented the 
best products of the dairy, prepared by their own 
hands. The query arose whether those gentlemen 
who thus ordered these premiums, had not suffered 
their fancy to run away with their judgment. No 
one will hesitate to admit that it is an elegant ac- 
complishment for a young lady to be able to ride 
handscmely on horseback, at a proper time, and 
in proper places ; but will any one presume to say 
that the funds of our agricultural societies were ac- 
cumulated to reward such feats of equestrianism ? 
Reference is here made to the late show at Bridge- 
water; which, if we do not mistake, is not the first 
time that the attention of the sturdy farmers of 
that section has been diverted from their proper 
business, by the display made by ladies. Diversions 
of like character have occurred in the western part 
of the State. If they should become general, some 
further provision for the encouragement of the la- 


COL. NEEDHAM’S ADDRESS. 


At the late Fair of the Windsor County Agricul- 
tural Society, at Woodstock, Vt., Col. NEEDHAM, 
recently of Groton, in this State, delivered the ad- 
dress, and it consisted in part of a discussion of the 
influence of the “reciprocity bill” upon agricultural 
labor in New England. 

It will be remembered that the Legislature of 
Vermont took action in opposition to the “bill,” and 
that Senator Foote, of Vermont, was the only New 
England Senator, who voted against the ratification 
of the “treaty” in secret session. 

Col. Needham argued that labor in the Canadas 
costs but little more tham one-third of what it does 
in New England; that the land of the Canadas is 
much more productive than the soil of New Eng- 
land; and that the admission of wheat, rye, barley 
and other staples of New England, the Middle 
States, and the West, to our markets, from the 
Canadas, free of duty, would be prejudicial to our 
farmers; and that by bringing the price of igno- 
rant, foreign labor into direct competition with our 
own, an open attack had been made by the gov- 
ernment upon the free labor of the North and 
West. 

Senator Pearce attacked the bill when it was be- 
fore the Senate, in a speech of great ability, in 
which he used the following language : 


“T think it is a very important measure, a depar- 





borer will need to be made by the Legislature. 
October 12th, 1856. oe 





HORSES. 


Those who have the care of horses are frequently 
very negligent in the manner of discharging their 
duty. There is no animal in existence so suscepti- 
ble to the effects of dirt, impure air, bad bedding, 
&c., as the horse. All excrements in the horse’s 
stable, however small in quantity, should be removed 
at least once a day, and a clean, dry place left the 
arimal to stand or lie downon. Many a horse 
when stabled for an hour’s feeding, is placed in a 
close filthy place without a breath of pure air— 
there obliged to make his meal, We would almost 
- as soon think of eating in such a place ourselves, as 
of compelling the horse to do it. If you have no 
windows in your stable, by all means make ene at 
once, or knock off a board to let in light and pure 
air. When you have removed the droppings from 
the stable at night, strew the floor with dry straw 
or rusk; the value of the manure will more than 
pay the expense—besides rendering your horse 

ealthier. 

Horses take cold very easily ; for this reason they 
should never be turned from a warm stall where 
they have perspired for an hour, directly into a 
damp pasture. Neither should a horse ever be left 
to lie down over night in a damp pasture where 
there is no shelter, but let a shed be built, to which 
they can retire at night. A horse will never lie 
down in an open lot when he can find a place of 
shelter; and if there is nothing better, they will 
always get near a fence or tree, at night.— Weekly 
Visitor. 


ture from the general revenue policy of the coun- 
try, involving in it consequences, direct and remote, 
a probable and a serious injury to one of the great- 
est interests of the country—an interest as little or 
less protected than any other, and quite as much 
entitled to the benefit of direct or incidental pro- 
tection as any. 

“The bill oa ge to allow the importation into 
the United States from Canada, free of duty, of 
wheat and breadstuffs generally, and other products 
of that colony, upon condition that similar articles, 
the product of the United States, may be imported 
into Canada free of duty. Now, sir, there is no 
reciprocity in all this; the bill is delusive. If it 
pass, not a dollar’s worth of all these products will 
“ exported from the United States to the Cana- 

as.” 


But, on the contrary, as Col. Needham argued, 
the amount of grain to be poured in upon our mar- 
kets from the Canadas, to depress agricultural la- 
bor in New England and the West, will annually 
exceed the amount of our exportations. 





Hono.vu_v, HAWAIIAN IsLANDS.—We have re- 
ceived the “Pacific Commercial Advertiser,” pub- 
lished at Honolulu, July 17, 1856, and in looking 
over its colums we find how it happens that the 
Honolulu people send to us for nearly fifty copies 
of the New England Farmer. They are enthusi- 
astic in the great art, and probably seek informa- 
tion everywhere, so that forty odd of these island- 
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ers have found their way to our books. At the 
date of this paper they were anticipating “A Fair,” 
and the following is one of the calls to the people: 

Let all then who desire this society to flourish, 
and to increase in usefulness, rally at once, and 
contribute to render the coming exhibition one 
that will be both creditable and encouraging. 

Give us of the produce of your fields, and of 
your brains, The fruits of your farms to grace our 





tables, and the fruits of your ex 
our reports. Let this exhibition 
play of what these islands really can produce, and 


ience to grace 
but a fair dis- 


not only the stranger but the resident will be de- 
lighted and surprised. 
The native society holds its first exhibition on 


the same day with the other association. Let us 


wake up now, or we shall be handsomely beaten, 
and not only rub our eyes open in time to see our- 
selves distanced by our infant competitor. 








THE FALL PIPPIN APPLE. 


REINETTE BLANCHE D’EsPAGNE. Thomp. Nois. 


White Spanish Reinette. Pom. Mag. Lind. 
D’ Espagne. 


Fall Pippin. — 
Large Fall Pippin. Engin 
Cobbett’s Fall Pippin. j % , 


A very celebrated old Spanish variety, which is 
said to be the national apple of Spain, where it is 
called Cameusar. Notwithstanding that Thomp- 
son and other English authorities consider this ap- 

le the same as our Fall Pippin, we are yet strong- 
y of opinion that it is different. The true Fall 
Pippin is only an autumn variety, while this is a 
winter sort, keeping till mid-winter here, and in 


England till March. It is quite probable that the 
White Spanish Reinette is the parent of both the 
Fall and Holland Pippins. The fruit of the pzes- 
ent variety is rather more oblong than that of the 
Fall Pippin. 

Fruit very large, roundish-oblong, somewhat an- 
gular, with broad ribs on its sides, terminating in 
an uneven crown, where it is nearly as broad as at 
the base. Calyx large, open, very deply sunk ina 
broad-angled, oblique, irregular basin. Stalk half 
an inch long, set in a rather small even cavity. 
Skin smooth, yellowish-green on the shaded side, 
orange, tinged with brownish-red next the sun, 
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and sprinkled with blackish dots. Flesh yellowish- 
white, crips, tender, with a s juice. Noisette 
(Jardin Fruitier) adds, “the skin is covered with a 
bloom, like that on a plum, which distinguishes this 
variety from all those most resembling it.” The 
tree has the same wood, foliage, and vigorous habit, 
as our Fall Pippin, and the fruit keeps from No- 
vember to February, or March. 





ReMARKS.—The apple from which the beautiful 
engraving above was made, is from a tree making 
one of twenty-five varieties, which we set near our 
dwelling in the autumn of 1848, All the trees 
have fruited, several of them have borne abundant- 
ly, and promise to repay us amply for our care. 
The description of the Fall Pippin we take from 
Downing. 


SHAKER FARMING IN KENTUCKY. 

The prosperity and thrift which mark this singu- 
lar sect, whether located in New England or the 
West, is of that quiet, unostentatious and comfort- 
able character which is pleasant both to witness and 
to read about. The editor of the Valley Farmer 
gives an account of a visit he made recently to the 
Society in Mercer County, Kentucky, from which 
we make the following extracts. They certainly 
show that farming may be made profitable :— 


Their Farm.—This society was established in 
1807. They were extremely poor, &c., and began 
farming upon about one hundred acres of land. 
They now own about five thousand acres, worth 
from $50 to $100 an acre. There are five “fami- 
lies,” and between three and four hundred mem- 
bers. Their dwelling and outhouses are large, com- 
modious and well built, chiefly of brick and stone. 
The most of their land is enclosed and subdivided 
with substantial stone walls. They have hired one 
man for twelve years, who has devoted his whole 
time to building this kind of fence, aided from time 
to time by ps tas They have now about forty 
miles of this wall completed which cost about 
$1,000 a mile, or $40,000 for the whole. 

Their Stock.—The whole number of cattle upon 
the farm is about 500 head, mostly full blood Short- 
horns, some of which are from the best imported 
stock in the State. They average about 40 head 
of milch cows to each family. The cattle are bred 
with a view to the improvement of their milking 
qualities, and in this respect we think that breeders 
generally in Kentucky pay so little regard that 
their stock is permanently injured by it. Their 
system of feeding is of the most economical char- 
acter, and best calculated to promote the growth 
and sustain the health of the animals. The hay, 
oats and straw are stored and cut upon the floor 
above. Their cutting machines are of the Sinclair 
pattern, propelled by horse-power, and will cut a 
ton of feed in a short time. Their cattle are ar- 
ranged in stalls on each side of the barn, with a pas- 
sage between. In this passage is a railway upon 
which is run a large box for mixing and dclvateg 
the food, which is wet with water applied by a 
pump from a cistern immediately under the pas- 
sage. The meal, which is of corn and rye, ground 
fine, is stored above, and is let down into the box, 
through a spout. 








They make no calculation on raising grain be- 
yond the wants of the several families and their 
stock. In 1855 they harvested from 100 acres, 
3,100 bushels of wheat, equal to 31 bushels per 
acre. The crop of the present season-is of superi- 
or quality, but the yield was but 18 bushels per 
acre. 
and Preserving constitutes one 
of the chief sources of revenue to this society. Be- 
sides the large amount of apples, peaches, pears and 
strawberries that are dried and preserved for their 
own use, they preserve large quantities annually 
for sale. In 1855, which was a fruitful year, they 
reserved in sugar 30 tons of different kinds of 
Fruit. The present year, their leading varieties hay- 
ing been cut off, the quantity put up is but about 
15 tons, chiefly of strawberries, raspberries, cher- 
ries, plums, and plum jelly; nearly half of the 
whole is strawberries, and the quantity of these 
would have been greatly increased but for the se- 
vere drought which set in just as the fruit was ri- 


P Other Matters.—In addition to their annual sales 
of Durham cattle and preserved fruits, the society 
manufacture a large number of brooms, which from 
their superior quality and neatness of finish, find 
ready sale in our markets at an advanced price u 
on the ordinary article. Of the number of acres in 
broom corn the present year we did not inquire, 
but besides what they cultivate themselves, they 
hire the neighboring farmers to grow a considera- 
ble quantity, and from what we saw, should esti- 
mate the land occupied with this crop at several 
hundred acres; the present season the crop has 
been considerably cut short for want of rain. 

They also grow and put up a large amount of 
garden seeds which are sold in Kentucky and other 
Southern States. 

Every family raise a few pounds of silk, which 
they manufacture exclusively for their own use. 
They also keep a flock of the finest Saxony sheep, 
the wool of which is combed and manufactured in- 
to fabrics for family use. 

Their houses are furnished with every conve- 
nience calculated to reduce the labor of the various 
domestic operations. The village is supplied with 
water from a large spring about half a mile distant, 
which is forced up into a reservoir and is conveyed 
in pipes directly to every apartment in the prem- 
ises where it is needed. Machinery is employed for 
washing, wringing and smoothing clothes, and in 
the operations for baking, &c. &c. 





A WRINKLE ABOUT THE AGE or Horsrs.—A 
few days ago we met a gentleman from Alabama, 
who gave us a piece of information in regard to as- 
certaining the age of a horse, after he or she has 
passed the ninth year, which was new to us, and 
will be, we are sure, to most of our readers, It is 
this: after the horse is nine years old, a wrinkle 
comes on the eyelid at the upper corner of the 
lower lid, and every year thereafter he has one 
well-defined wrinkle for each year over nine. If, 
for instance, a horse has three wrinkles, he is twelve ; 
if four, he is thirteen. Add the number of wrin- 
kles to nine, and you will always get it. So says 
the gentleman; and he is confident it will never 
fail, As a good many people have horses over 
nine, it is easily tried. If true, the horse dentist 
must give up his trade.—Southern Planter. 
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FARMERS! BE ON YOUR GUARD. 


The usual season of the Farmer’s Festivals has 
now again, just closed ; they have been numerous, 
and numerously attended, and previously to the 
present season, there cannot be a doubt but they 
have had a wholesome influence on all concerned. 
They have increased the happiness of the husband- 
man and his family, stimulated him to renewed, 
and more intelligent efforts in his calling, and grad- 
ually led him to a study and research into the prin- 
ciples of the art, to which he had been wholly un- 
accustomed heretofore. 

As a general thing, these Festivals have been 
uninfluenced by party names or tactics of any sort, 
having stood entirely upon their own merits, and, 
like the dews of heaven, shedding their blessings 
alike upon every industrial pursuit in the commu- 
nity; and this has been done without the slightest 
invasion of any other interest or avocation. 

In connection with the town farmer’s club, we 
can point to communities where the probable in- 
crease in agricultural products has been twenty-five 


course” in our show grounds. We doubted their 
propriety from the first, but were willing to wait 
and watch their influence, before speaking of them 
in terms of disapprobation. This observation has 
satisfied us that if the same practices that now ex- 
ist are continued, if the “track” is to be kept open 
and horses put to the test upon it, in any way, that 
the original intentions of the legislature and of the 
founders of the societies will be utterly subverted ; 
that the entries of neat stock, of implements and 
machines, of fruits and vegetables and poultry, will 
gradually decrease, that the men who have hereto- 
fore sustained the exhibitions will leave them, and 
the fair fabric reared at so much cost through many 
years of labor and discouragement, will become a 
total wreck. 

It is urged that our agricultural festivals cannot 
be sustained unless “the track” is laid and horses 
introduced upon it. We do not so think. Onthe 
contrary, we question whether the introduction of 
“the track” has added any permanent pecuniary 
advantage to any society. Ina neighboring coun- 


per cent. within the last ten years, thus adding a ty, “the track” cost $3,000, while the whole receipts 
fourth part to the income of a farming town in that| ¥°T® only $1400, and the premiums - the horses 
short space of time. What more desirable state|¥¢T® be peid from that sum. In, this caas).too, 
of things, or what happier influences, could be there was nothing to he enon from the farm, but 
brought to bear on our rural population, we cannot nest stock and sig : ‘ 

well imagine. This gain, too,.has come in the We are decidedly in favor of the introduction of 
right way; it has come gradually, from honest and horses at all our agricultural exhibition, The 
intelligent labor, and is not the offspring of any ex- horse 7 the noblest of ixeational snimals, and wails 
citement or speculation that can ever bring recol- his services are indispensable to us in our business, 


lections of regret. 


he greatly contributes to our pleasures. He is, in 


, : berless cases, almost the companion of man 
This happy and prosperous era in rural art and|°U™° . . 
production has been a constant theme of congrat- pve “7 attachment: and fidelity orm 90. gymnhes 
ulation among all classes for several years past, sometimes to stagger the belief of the credulous. 
and until the present season. Now, dark clouds We hope ach gba him at our gatherings 9 ope 
are impending! A new state of things has dawned of the principal snd profitable produete S ‘ the haem, 
upon us,—new doctrines and practices are intro- and that he may sustain there the position which 
duced which were once looked on as exceedingly Tae plier: pict yin nothing a i 
objectionable, and whose unfriendly influence will © epeet,—which seems to be. the. ‘principal 


scarcely admit of a doubt to-day. 


quality desired on “the track,”—is not a desirable 


Our sober, unpretending gatherings have as- quality on the road, or on the farm; it would be an 
sumed a “pomp and circumstance,” like that of an absolute objection in both places, for it would en- 
emblazoned racer, coming upon us with his ‘hot danger the lives of those that must use them there. 

3 : . . 
breath and speed of the wind. We are surprised un paptlen take One. pamona ta & chaise at 
by the suddenness with which our puritan notions] \° rate of eight or nine miles per hour for two or 


have been overwhelmed and the original intentions 
of our associations swept aside! As 


“The Assyrians came down, like a wolf from the fold, 
Their cohorts all streaming with silver and gold,”’ 


three hours, or carry them fifty miles hand- 
somely in eight hours, including a stop for feeding, 
has all the qualities of speed that ought to be ex- 
pected for the road,—for such a horse might be 
pressed to twelve miles for a single hour without 


so the pawing and neighing of steeds, the rush of|injury to himself. A “2.40” horse on the farm, 
men to and fro, the ring, the galleries, and the} would be execrable,—for like the fox-hunter, who 
heated manner of the attendants upon our shows,|at the cry of the hounds would leap the style and 
have bewildered our staid people for a time, until the| run the race, rider or no rider, so would the “fast- 


morning dawns in gloom and discontent. 


nag” remember his paces, and thinking himself on 


For two years past we have had occasional com-| the course, dash the carriage and rider, plow, cart 
tunications from our correspondents, questioning,|or harrow, to atoms, and perhaps break his own 
or condemning, the introduction of the “trotting|neck or legs in the mad race. But if men insist 
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upon these paces, we ask them, in all fairness, not 
to introduce “the track” upon our show grounds, 
and thus give our exhibitions a new and doubtful 
character. 

Entertaining these views, we have looked with 
interest to our exchange papers to learn what opin- 
ions they have upon the subject, and we find them, 
with scarcely an exception, agreeing with us. Among 
those now before us, are the Country Gentleman, 
Albany, the Amherst Express, the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, the Ohio Cultivator, the Sicentific 
American, Boston Traveller, Evening Transcript, 
Boston, New York T'ribune, Rural New-Yorker, 
Philadelphia Ledger and Transcript, New Hamp- 
shire Telegraph, and many others not now at 
hand. The Prairie Farmer, published at Chicago, 
in speaking of the Wisconsin State Fair, says: —“A 
gentleman from Walworth County, who took stock 
there to exhibit, says, farmers have decided to with- 
draw their countenance and influence from horse- 
races, and will exhibit no more stock, or any more 
farm products, at any fair where “jockeyism con- 
trols.” We know such to be the feeling to some 
extent in New England. We had hoped that these 
festivals would be kept free from all “entangling 
alliances,” and especially from those of a political 
nature, or any that might by the remotest transmu- 
tation be considered of an immoral, or even of a 
doubtful character. 

We are, we confess, disappointed. A blight has 
fallen on our cherished hopes. The tree which we 
planted and nourished until its fair limbs spread in 
freshness and beauty over the land, has been graft- 
ed by other hands with bitter and repulsive fruit. 
It is for the farmer to say whether he will contin- 
ue to cherish it, or purge it of its corruptions, and 
restore it to its original purity. 





How AND WHEN TO AppLy Guano.—The Mark 
Lane Express gives the following rules to be used 
in the application of Guano, and considers them, 
from experience, to be useful as a guide to those 
using the fertilizer :—1st. Guano is best applied in 
damp or showery weather. 2d. Guano should not 
generally be put on grass land in the spring later 
than April. 3d. When Guano is applied to arable 
land, it should. be immediately mixed with the 
soil, either by harrowing or otherwise. 4th. When 
the wheat is sown very early in the autumn, a less 
than usual amount of Guns should at that time be 
applied, and the rest in the spring. The wheat, 
otherwise, might become too luxuriant, and be in- 
jured by subsequent frosts. 5th. Guano, and arti- 
ficial manures in general, should be put on the 
land only in quantities sufficient for the particular 
crop intended to be grown, and not with the inten- 
tion of assisting the succeeding one. Each crop 
should be separately manured. 6th. Guano, be- 
fore application, should be mixed with at least 
from five to six times its weight of ashes, charcoal, 
salt, or fine soil. 7th. Guano should on no ac- 
count be allowed to come in direct contact with 
the seed. 





AN OPEN POLAR SEA. 


An open sea near the pole, or even an 
lar = has been a Aarne of theory ta ohn 
time, and has been shadowed forth to some extent 
by actual or supposed discoveries. As far back as 
the days of Barentz, in 1596, without referring to 
the earlier and more uncertain chronicles, water 
was seen to eastward of the northernmost cape of 
Novaia Zemlia; and, until its limited extent was 
defined by direct observation, it was assumed to be 
the sea itself. The Dutch fishermen, above and 
around Spitzbergen, pushed their adventurous 
cruises through the ice into open space varying in 
size and form with the season and the winds; and 
Dr. Scoresby, a venerated authority, alludes to such 
vacancies in the floe as pointing in argument to a 
freedom of movement from the north, inducing 
open water in the neighborhood of the pole. Bar- 
on Wrangell, when forty miles from the coast of 
Arctic Asia, saw, as he thought, a “vast, illimitable 
ocean,” forgetting for the moment how narrow are 
the limits of the human vision on a sphere. So, 
still more recently, Captain Penny proclaimed a sea 
in Nebo 27 Sound on the very spot where Sir 
Edward Belcher has since left his frozen ships; 
and my predecessor, Captain Inglefield, from the 
ee of his little vessel, announced an “o 
Polar basin” but fifteen miles off from the ice which 
arrested our progress the next year. 

All these illusory discoveries were, no doubt, 
chronicled with perfect integrity ; and it may seem 
to others, as since I have left the field it sometimes 
does to myself, that my own, though on a larger 
scale, may one day pas within the same category. 
Unlike the others, however, that which I have ven- 
tured tocall an open sa has been travelled for ma- 
ny miles along its coast, and was viewed from an 
elevation of five hundred and eighty feet, still with- 
out a limit, moved by a heavy swell, free of ice, 
and dashing in surf against a rock-bound shore. 

It is impossible, in reviewing the facts which con- 
nect themselves with this discovery—the melted 
snow upon the rocks, the crowds of marine birds, 
the limited but still advancing vegetable life, the 
rise of the thermometer in the water—not to be 
struck with their bearing on the question of a mild- 
er climate near the pole. To refer them all to the 
modification of temperature induced by the prox- 
imity of open water js only to change the form of 
the question; for it leaves the inquiry unsatisfied, 
what is the cause of the open water ? 

This, however, is not the place to enter upon 
such a discussion. There is no doubt on my mind 
that at a time within historical and even recent 
limits, the climate of this region was milder than it 
is now. I might base this opinion on the fact, 
abundantly developed by our expedition, of a secu- 
lar elevation of the coast line; but, independently 
of the ancient beaches and terraces, and other ge- 
ological marks, which show that the shore has ris- 
en, the stone huts of the natives are found scatter- 
ed along the line of the bay in spots now so fenced 
in by ice, as to preclude all possibility of the hunt, 
and, of course, of habitation by men who rely on i* 
for subsistence. 

Tradition points to these as once favorite hunt- 
ing-grounds near open water. At Rensselaer har- 
bor, called by the natives 4unatok, or the Thawing, 
we met with huts in quite tolerable preservation, 
with the stone pedestals still standing, which used 
to sustain the carcasses of the captured seals and 
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walrus. Sunny Gorge, and a large indentation in 
Dallas Bay, which bears the name of the Inhabited 
place, showed us the remains of a village, surround- 
ed by the bones of seals, walrus and whales, all now 
cased in ice. In impressive connection with the 
same facts, showing not only the former extension 
of the Esquimaux race to the higher north, but the 
climatic changes which may, perhaps, be still in 
progress there, is the sledge-runner, which Mr. 

orton saw on the shores of Morris Bay, in lati- 
tude 81°. It was made of the bone of a whale, 
and worked out with skilful labor. 

In this recapitulation of facts, I am not — 
upon the question of a warmer climate, impre 
upon this region in virtue of a physical law, which 
extends the isotherms toward the pole. Still less 
am I disposed to express an opinion as to the in- 
fluence which ocean currents may exert on the 
temperature of these far northern regions. There 
is, at least, one man—an officer in the same ser- 
vice with myself, and whose scientific investigations 
do it honor—with whom I am content to leave 
that discussion. But I would respectfully suggest 
to those whose opportunities facilitate the inquiry, 
whether it may not be that the Gulf Stream, traced 
already to the coast of Novaia Zemlia, is defected 
by that peninsula into the space around the pole. 
It would require a change in the mean summer 
temperature of only a few degrees to develop the 
periodical recurrence: of open water. The condi- 
tions which define the line of perpetual snow and 
the limits of the glacier formation, may have, cer- 


within striking distance of a land of plenty—seems 
to us a very absurd conclusion. 

There are enough horses to be found dressed u 
in the garb of starvation ; having tight skin, promi- 
nent ribs, and a cadaverous countenance, living, yet 
half dead. aes they know hat of the ag te 
in t;” they get enough, but too much 
saint Lead —Decdes Veterinary Journal. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


AN OPINION, NOTHING MORE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I am confident that too much at- 
tention is not given, nor is likely to be, to the rear- 
ing of og horses. The wealth of our country is 
being fast developed, is diffusing itself among the 
masses, enabling thousands to indulge in rational 
gratifications, who had before contented themselves 
with the bare necessaries of life. Now it is possi- 
ble, with very little extra expense, to have races of 
those animals, such as to gratify a just self-respect. 
The man who drives a good horse thinks more of 
imself than if he drove a mean one; and as he 
thinks, so he really is, a little wiser, somewhat bet- 
ter, more of a man, 
Monstrous doctrine! do I hear some one exclaim? 
Yes, monstrous, because it is new; but it is true, 
nevertheless. We take the color of our being 
from the men we associate with, in a large degree. 
In a smaller degree, we take it from the very ani- 
mals about us, from the things we are conversant 


tainly, a proximate application to the problem of|With, from the scenery, from every thing which af- 


such water spaces near the pole.—Dr. Kane’s Arc- 
tic Expeditions. 





HORSES TOO WELL FED. 


A great proportion of our horses are too well 
fed—obtain more food than they require. In this 
land of plenty most of our valuable horses are over 
fed, and more especially does this ha pen, among 
animals owned by wealthy and liberal individuals. 


fects our senses and our imagination. Now, then, 
think of a horse, thorough bred, sagacious, mild in 
temper, beautiful in form, in color, in movement; 
and then think of the man who drives him, feeds 
him, loves him, admires him, is loved by him, con- 
fided in,and obeyed. If he is not somewhat a bet- 
ter man after managing such a horse a few years, 
than if he had the care and feeding, the training 
and working of an ugly, contrary scrub, for the 
same time, he must certainly be a hard case, one of 


The impression we wish to convey to the mind of|those impracticable, ns heartless bun- 


the reader is, that the food of such, is not propor- 
tioned to labor—in other words, there exists a dis- 
proportion between the amount of carbon taken in 
the form of food, and the oxygen received in the 
process of respiration. Now to illustrate this, we 
will suppose that a man engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits owns one or more horses, he has not the time, 
nor inclination to give the one or the other the ne- 
cessary amount of exercise; they stand up to a full 
crib, from day to day ; enjoying—or rather, gorg- 
ing themselves with a certain amount of fodder, 
over and above what they actually require, and 
much more than they really need; the surplus is 
often stored up in the form of fat, and this induces 
acute diseases, and they die of too much food and 
care. It is very rare that we have occasion to rec- 
ommend a man to feed his horse more liberally, 
but almost always the reverse. Starvation is said 
to be the cause for many equine diseases, but so far 
as our experience goes, such cases are, in this coun- 
try, very rare. We conceive the term starvation 


dles of bone and muscle, w 
to be called men, 

Any one who has the best elements of humanity 
in his nature, who is susceptible of meliorating in- 
fluences, cannot fail to feel a high degree of satis- 
faction in the management of a good horse, nor fail 
to receive a kindly influence on his own feelings 
and character. The people of a State, having a 
supply of good horses, and indulging a reasonable 
“eevee in the use of such horses, other things 

eing equal, will inevitably become superior to 
those of another State, where it is more common 
to be angry with a vicious horse than to be grate- 
ful for the services of a kind one, and more com- 
nee be ashamed of an ugly one, than to enjoy a 
ratiOnal pleasure in a beautiful one. Viewing the 
matter as we will, whether in a merely economical 
light, as that the keeping of a horse that is a horse, 
is no more than the keeping of a mere scrub, or 
whether in the higher influences on social and mor- 
al character, the importance of the subject is great. 


ch are hardly entitled 


to be a libel upon civilization; and so infrequent is) But I have not yet learned that extremely fast 
its application among a nation of husbandmen, that|horses are good horses. The ability to go a mile 
it is omitted in our dictionaries. A man ona bar-|in two minutes twenty, is no test of beauty or ser- 
ren rock, or a horse in the deserts of Arabia, might viceableness. A horse that can go it, is not the 
probably starve, but the idea of the latter starving |horse that men of taste like to look upon, or that 
in the vicinity of a well-stocked barn, or stable—|men of sense prefer to use. Such speed is no test 
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of ability for the real purposes the horse is designed 
to answer. There are horses so graceful in form 
and movement, so kind, amiable, faithful, servicea- 
ble, that a community can hardly possess them 
without receiving benefits higher than can be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. But when have fast 
horses promoted industry, temperance, good taste 
and good morals? My opinion—it is not offered 
as worth much—is, that funds raised for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture should be all expended 
for other purposes than encouragement of fast 
horses. J. A. NasH. 





HINTS ON WINTERING BEES. 


In response to your request, I will offer a few 
suggestions on keeping bees during winter, with- 
out stopping to give all the reasons for the posi- 
tions assumed. 

To ensure success, the first thing to be attended 
to is, to see that you begin the winter with none 
but good stock. It will not do to consider a stock 
good because it has thrown off swarms, stored sur- 
plus honey, &c.; but it is important to know its 
condition now. This must be learned by close in- 
spection. Turn the hive over ona cool morning, 
so carefully as not to arouse the bees. Should 
they chance to be disturbed they may be quieted 
by tobacco smoke blown among them. The. best 
stocks will show bees between nearly all the combs, 
unless the number of combs exceeds a dozen. 
Where they are found only between three or four 
combs, the most favorable circumstances will be 
required to get them through the winter. With- 
out superior accommodations such should be taken 
up, and thus save further trouble and vexation. 

The brood combs of old stocks should also be 
examined, to see that they contain no foul and dis- 
eased brood. Such old stocks, when healthy, are 
just as good as young swarms, and will stand the 
cold even better. 

As soon as the sunny days of autumn are past, so 
that there is no danger of their being tempted out, 
the hives intended for winter should be moved to 
their quarters, unless they already stand in a suita- 
ble place. 

When but few are kept, it is generally advisable 
to winter in the open air. Choose a warm place 
in the sun, yes, in the sun, where it can strike the 
hive an hour or two each day. 

Many people are alarmed at seeing a few bees 
lying dead upon the snow during winter, and there 
is a prevalent idea that they get “snow-blind,” and 
fall down to perish. This is an error, for a close 
examination will show that just as many pevish up- 
on the bare ground, only that they are not so rea- 
dily seen as when on snow. I have frequently ta- 
ken them out from their winter quarters in the 
house, when the snow covered the ground, in ma- 
ny places two feet in depth, and yet lost a less 
number than at many other times when the ground 
was bare. 

A light snow, newly fallen, is somewhat fatal, 
should the next day or two be still and pleasant to 
tempt them out. If they settle on such snow, it 
will not support their weight—they sink below 
reach of the sun, get chilled and perish. A hard 
crust or melting snow is “terra firma” to a bee. 
In case of a light snow, put up a board to shade 
the hive, and should the air be sufficiently mild for 
them to leave when thus shaded, it will generally 


do to remove the board and allow them to 2 Bye 
majority will return, The entrance should be se- 
cured against mice, and yet allow sufficient ventila- 
tion, a greater amount of which is required than in 
usually su Small pieces, or strips of wire 
cloth, partially oovenee: se entrance, are just the 


things. These should be fastened with carpet tacks 
in such a manner that the bees may pass, and still 


the mice not be admitted. 

To get rid of the vapor that is continually pass- 
ing off fron the bees, which often moulds the 
combs and spoils the honey, make half-a-dozen or 
more inch holes through the top, and cover with 
an empty box, in such a way as to keep out rain, 
snow and mice. 

When fully ventilated and secured from the mice, 
they may be covered two feet with snow and no 
harm will be done. A little snow only around the 
bottom, is not so well. 

Where fifty or more stocks are kept, I. would 
recommend a small, dark, warm room, or dry cel- 
lar. A much less number will not be hkely to 
keep the temperature sufficiently high. Very little 
air admitted is sufficient. To get rid of the mois- 
ture, the hives should be turned bottom upward 
upon shelves, with little blocks under to raise them 
an inch from the shelf—the holes in the a being 
left open to allow free circulation of air. By hav- 
ing several tiers of shelves, one above another, a 

eat many may be packed in one room; I have 
fre uently put in two hundred on three tiers of 
shelves, in a room twelve by eighteen feet. That 
number will keep such a room above the freezing 
point at most times. But if the room cannot be 
kept uniformly warm by the number of stocks, or 
by other means, I prefer leaving bees out of doors, 
though housing is preferable with a largenumber. 
—American Agriculturist. 





HORSES AND CARROTS. 


For two months past I have fed my two horses 
upon carrots and hay. My horses are in constant 
service on the road ; and under this treatmest they 
usually come out at the end.of the “pile” looking 
better than when they commenced. My dose is 
two quarts, morning, noon, and at night—four to 
each horse; they have as much good, sweet English 
hay as they will eat, and cut, whether fed to them 
dry or otherwise. This latter I have always prac- 
tised ever since I have had the management of 
horses; andI am satisfied that it is the cheapest 
and best way in which it can be given to the horse. 
There is no waste, and horses eat it better, and have 
more time to rest, which is quite an important con- 
sideration, where the horse is liable to be taken 
from the stable at any moment. I am satisfied 
there is no better way of feeding horses, nor is there 
any cheaper one—that I have ever tried—than the 
one mentioned. If there is, will not some person 
who knows please report? I always cut them quite 
fine before using. Carrots are most excellent for 
horses whose wind is any way affected—such as the 
heaves, &c. Those who have tried them for this 
purpose will, I think, agree with me in this; if not, 
just try the experiment and be satisfied. They are 
oraten: cheap, compared with other articles of 
food of equal nutritiousness. Last year I paid nine 
dollars per ton, this year eleven, and at the latter 





period I prefer them’ to oats—measure for meas- 
ure.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
AUTUMNAL ELEGIAC. 


BY THE “‘PEASANT BARD.’? 


The vane points south. Damp blows the gale 
From off towards ocean’s misty waste ; 
Aloft the rainy signals sail, 
And on their stormy mission haste. 
I stand and hear the roaring blast, 
And see the wild rack drifting fast, 
And watch on Unadilla’s* braes, 
Where late the summer sun did smile 
The marching mist, and scudding haze 
Like spectral rank and file! 


There go the hopeful hours of spring ; 
There summer’s more exalted pride, 
In autumn glooms evanishing 
By mournful Unadilla’s side. 
And other phantoms, too, I see, 
Of perished objects, dear to me, 
Once real as the flowers of spring,— 
Now all on memory devolves ; 
While in the blast all hollow sing 
The ghosts of good resolves, 


O, buried time! O, vain regrets ! 
Yon vision’d, gloom’d, autumnal strife 

Minds me how fast towards Autumn sets 
My own bright summer bark of life! 

Yea, voyager to the unknown shore, 

No anchor holds, that you throw o’er ; 

Affection’s bower, e’en Love’s strong sheet, 
Cannot the forward tide withstand. 

Blest Hope! keep watch; thy cry is sweet: 
Land ho! the “‘better land.’’ 





* The name of the stream flowing through the farm of the 
writer ; sacred to mournful memories, 


Gill, Mass., Oct. 4, 1856. 





CLEANLINESS. 


There isa proverb in the Levant that “no Prince 
ever died of the plague,” which means that the 
many resources which opulence affords are preven- 
tives against contagion. Accordingly, we find that 
in those Mahometan countries, where the plague 
rages with the greatest violence, but few of those 
who enjoy the first offices of the State are ever 
attacked with the distemper, although according to 
the precepts of Mahomet, they are obliged to ap- 
pear in public at all times, and must were with 
the general custom in giving their hands to be 
kissed indiscriminately by every Moor who comes 
to beg justice, or throw himself under their pro- 
tection. 

At a time when the plague at Algiers destroyed 
many thousands of the populace, who easily caught 
the infection from their negligence respecting their 
pases but two out of three Semndiel officers, 

longing to the Dey’s household, were attacked 
with this mortal sickness. 

Nor is cleanliness beneficial only in contagious 
disorders. Filth engenders corruption, taints the 
atmosphere, and predisposes the system to disease. 
And when an epidemic prevails, those persons who 
are particularly cleanly in their habits, are less 
likely to become victims to indisposition, than those 
who pursue an opposite course. 

The importance of well ventilated rooms cannot 
be too strongly urged upon the attendants of the 
sick, A free circulation of air is not only beneficial 
to persons laboring under severe attacks of illness, 
but is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 


the health of those who linger by the bedside of a 
diseased friend. It is said by medical men that 
there is no kind of malaria more pernicious and 
fatal in its effects, than the poisonous atmosphere of 
an unventilated chamber where a person is suffering 
from a violent attack of an acute disease. Here 
lies the mystery of the contagiousness of epidem- 
ics. 

A celebrated English physician, (Dr. Smith on 
Fever,) says that “the room of a fever potent in 
a small and heated apartment, in a populous city, 
with no circulation of fresh air, is pe anala- 
gous toa st t pool in Ethiopia, full of the 
bodies of dead locusts. Nature, with her burnin 
sun, her stilled and pent up wind, her stagnant an 
teeming marsh, manufactures plague on a er 
and fearful scale; poverty in her hut, covered wi 
rags, surrounded with filth, striving with all her 
might to keep out the pure air, and to increase the 
heat, imitates nature but too successfully! the pro- 
cess and the product are the same—the only differ- 
ence is the magnitude of the result. Penury and 
ignorance can thus at any time, and in any place, 
create a moral plague.” 





THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


We have read with much interest an article writ- 
ten by the editor of the Wisconsin Farmer, in re- 
ply to Gov. Boutwell’s address before the Franklin 
County Society, of this State, in 1855. The object 
of this address is stated to be to indicate that the 
West, although a region of great fertility and 
abundant harvests, is not in every respect superior 
to the East, and that we have some compensations 
for the hardness of New England soil, and the rig- 
or of our northern climate. After speaking of the 
well known fact that the mountain and the seashore 
have ever been more favorable to an active, vigor- 
ous, and free race of men, than the fertile plain, 
Gov. Boutwell shows from the census statistics of 
1850, that the agricultural and manufacturing pro- 
ducts of Massachusetts and Vermont were larger, 
on an average to each person, than were those pro- 
ducts of Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

On this point, the remarks of the editor of the 
Wisconsin Farmer are spirited and able. His facts 
and his arguments are creditable to himself, and 
honorable to his State. 

Our object, however, in this notice, is not to in- 
volve ourselves in this controversy between the 
East and the West. While we rejoice in the re- 
wards which honest industry finds in Wisconsin, 
we are content with those which Massachusetts af- 
fords. We wish simply to call the attention of our 
friends who are “falling in love with the West” in 
particular, and new countries in general, to the 
following extract from the apology which the ed- 
itor of the Wisconsin Farmer offers for the fact 
that the people of Massachusetts and Vermont pro- 
duce more than the people of the West. We re- 
gard it as a very important concession, coming as 





it does from one who has “spent over twenty years 
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on a good farm in Vermont, and about the same 
time in Wisconsin, and, hence, speaks from his own 
actual experience.” Our observation satisfied us 
long ago that the actual difference between a “farm” 
and a “government lot of land” was seldom fully 
appreciated. We are here told plainly, that at 
least one-half of the first five years, and one-fourth 
of the next ten years, are employed by the whole 
population in all new countries in doing that, which 
in old countries is already done! Hence, the rea- 
son why the Wisconsin farmer cannot produce as 
much as the Vermont farmer, is because he is 
obliged to be gone three days out of every week 
from his fields, to attend to the “making up of the 
country !” 


The following is the paragraph alluded to, and 
we would again urge it upon the attention of all 
who have any symptoms of the “Western fever.” 


“After enumerating every item of income in the 
old States, he (Gov. Boutwell,) simply takes up the 
same class o* items in the new states, without say- 
ing ever a word about another class of labor, and 
product, which in every new country must and does 
engross a large share of the labor and productive 
industry of the population—to wit : the erection of 
houses and buildings of all sorts, from the palace 
to the log-cabin, the pig-pen and hen-coop; the 
clearing and breaking of lands, and ditching 
and fencing the same; the planting of orchards, 
the making of roads and public conveniences of 
every kind. These al! urge themselves, first and fore- 
most, upon the attention of the settler in the new 
country; and it is not too much to assume, that at 
least one-half of the time of the whole population, 
is employed in thus making up the country, as one 
may say, for the first five years; and at least one- 
fourth for the next ten years; while in the old 
States it is notorious that little or nothing of the 
kind is to be done.” 





ABOUT CHIPS. 


We copy the following article from the Attica 
Atlas. It is prefaced with the remark that an indi- 
vidual chip is diminutive and does not weigh much 
in the great world’s affairs ; but chipsin the aggre- 
gate are numerous, valuable, and every way respec- 
table. Certain it is, that a dry room to which all 
chips, splinters and fragments of wood can be con- 
signed, might prevent the accumulation of unsight- 
ly rubbish about the wood-house and yards, and 
greatly facilitate the building of fires, and withal 
save a great deal of valuable material: 


“Cuips.—Yes, I mean veritable chips. ‘CHIP, a 
piece of wood.’—Webster. Anda very good thing 
it is, too, if it is dry and on hand when you want 
it! Chips make a quick fire in the morning; they 
are better than a ‘three minute horse,’ in a Februa- 
ry freeze, when you are striding about the room at 
day-break, your hair pointing to all parts of the 
habitable and uninhabitable universe, your bowels 
collapsed by playing the part of a bellows, and your 
heart sick from ‘hope deferred.’ 

There is a world of comfort and of value in chips, 
if you will only save and use them. The modern 





fashion of sawing wood makes fewer chips than the 
old process of chopping; but there will, under all 
systems, be x yea and fragments of wood that 
may be yeas | employed. Every farm, especially 
an has a wood lot, can furnish a great quantity of 

ese. 

It will never do to throw them down under the 
wood-shed. They become damp and mouldy in 
such positions, and soon get covered with litter and 
are lost sight of. 

No plan of a house is complete without a r 
lar Chip Room, accessible, and capacious pans A 
all purposes connected with chips. 

e writer has a ‘Chip Room,’ a little distance 
from the house, but we grossly abuse it by filling 
it full of all imaginable and unimaginable things, 
besides chips. For want of a better place, a room 
may be constructed in the upper part of the wood 
shed. At any rate, it should have a floor above the 
ground, so as to leave the chips dry. 

In the spring of the year, or on a dry day, gath- 
er up the pieces,and make your ‘deposit.’ You 
can then ‘draw’ aguinet it in any time of need. 

Farmers usually have, in the spring, a large ac- 
cumulation of chips, which, for want of a place and 
@ proper system, are spoiled, or in the general 
clearing up, if such a thing should occur, they are 
burned up with the rubbish or carted off with the 
‘chip-machine.’ 

Besides the great convenience of chips, in kind- 
ling fires, they are particularly useful in the sum- 
mer when a blaze is wanted to boil a tea-kettle, and 
a hot, continuous fire is not desired. 

At any rate, the saving of fuel by any and by all 
means, becomes a necessity, in view of our increas- 
ing population, and our diminishing forests. . 

H. T. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A SHORT PHILIPIC. 


Mr. Eprtor :—I take it to be as plain as the 
nose on a man’s face—hardly less glaring than the 
proboscis of one who has swallowed adulterated li- 
quors till his snuffing apparatus has become the larg- 
est part of him, and the highest colored—that a 
horseall thigh and no haunch,more wind than meat, 
snuffing applause instanter, and scampering unbid, 
is not the horse to look well and do us good and 
safe service every day in the year. He may win 
his owner a thousand dollar purse, when a focl can 
be found to give it, but is worth little for other and 
more rational purposes. ‘The idea, that a horse’s 
power to scamper like a spirit through applausing 
crowds, is atest of his real serviceableness, is a hum- 
bug, mere fol-de-rol, no truth in it. We want hors- 
es to do us service, safe, able, always sure, hand- 
some always, three hundred sixty-five days in a 
year, not to win a gambler’s purse, on a holiday. 
These fast horses are anything but what we need. 
We can break our necks on the railroad, if that be- 
comes desirable, or with a halter, if the public good 
requires it. We need such savagely fast horses for 
no good purpose whatever. Why under heaven 
will sober-minded, right-thinking, honest farmers 
tolerate the rickety, fidgety, harum-scarum, things, 
at shows got up with their approbation, for their 
benefit, and partly with their money? Once the 
fairs were useful. May they become so again. 

Op ‘TiMEs. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


HAMPSHIRE CATTLE SHOW. 


The seventh anniversary of this society was hold- 
en in this place, on the 9th and 10th of October, 
and fully sustained the reputation of this younger 
member of the fraternity. The show of cattle and 
horses was unusually good. There were fine speci- 
meus of Durhams, Devonshires, Ayrshires, Alder- 

s and Natives, 

ere was no trial of speed among horses, but 
of skill in riding, by female equestrians. This is a 
novel feature in fairs in this region, and by some 
is thought very objectionable. If something can 
be done to induce ladies to take more out-door ex- 
ercise, on horse-back and on foot, I think it would 
be well. 

The plowing-match was well sustained, fifteen 
horses contesting for the prizes. The Michigan 
plow is the plow for me. It does its work “finely 


and well.” There was alsoa mowing match; sever-|, 


el machines were introduced, and their ability test- 
ed in cutting rowen. The show of fruit was far 
betier than was anticipated, and proves that this 
department of agriculture is receiving more atten- 
tion in this region. It has been much neglected, 
and we are still far behind Worcester and the east- 
ern counties in this respect. In fine arts there was 
a very respectable show, but in mechanic arts there 
was a meager exhibition, 

In the matter of oration, there was a failure, as 
in many other places, Dr. Hitchcock generously 
stepped in to the gap, and gave us such an enter- 
tainment that the loss was not felt, if any loss there 
was, An excellent dinner was served up by Mr. 
Lincoln, of the American House, after which a still 
richer intellectual entertainment was furnished, in 
speeches by Col. Bullock, of Worcester, Dr. Chaf- 
fee, of Springfield, and Prof. Haven, of Amherst 
College. 

During the show, the ladies of Amherst, ever 
foremost in works of benevolence, got up a fair in 
aid of Kansas, the net proceeds of which amount 
to about one hundred and sixty-four dollars. 

Amherst, Oct., 1856. Yours, i. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AN OLD ELM GONE! 


Mr. Eprror :—In a late number of the Monthly 
Farmer, under the caption “Barbarism,” the writer 
cites several cases which had justly applied to them 
that epithet, and hoping that the recital of a few 
cases—will prevent the repetition of such acts of 
barbarism, 1 am induced to give the facts in regard 
to the sacrifice of another elm, for the sake of a 
few rods of ground. 

This memento of the past—for its infancy must be 
dated back more than a hundred years—stood just 
within the highway on the north side of the road, 
spreading its graceful branches more than half way 
over the street and a corresponding distance on the 
opposite side, shading a few rods of a farm. 

here is stood, singly, and affording a pleasant 
retreat amid its spacious top for the birds of the 
air, and in its cool shade, fowls, beasts and children 
refreshed themselves from the hot rays of the sum- 
mer’s sun. 

But, alas, it ismo more. The stump alone re- 
mains, a monument of its former greatness. ‘The 


owner of the few rods of ground thought the pro- 
ductiyeness of these rods might be i 

the removal of the tree, so a consultation was h: 
with the person, in front of whose residence. this 
tree stood sentinel, and permission obtained to cut 
it down. 

Thus fell in an hour the result of the united ef- 
forts of more than a century. There is a vacant 
spot. So felt one who had grown old in its compa- 
ny, whose majestic form was cory 4 engraven on 
her memory, when she exclaimed, “It seems as if I 
had lost an old friend.” H. 

Westfield, 1856. 





ATWOOD'’S PATENT GLOBE MILLS. 





pATWOOD'S 
1856 ¥ 
PATENT] 


This cut represents a portable hand mill for 
grinding corn and other grains. This mill will en- 
able every family to make their own corn meal, 
samp, hominy, wheaten grits, graham flour, &c., 
always having it fresh and sweet, making it much 
more wholesome for food. It is well known that 
grain, (especially corn,) commences losing its sweet- 
ness as soon as the hull is broken, therefore the 
sooner it is used after being ground, the better it 
is for food. 

This mill is slightly varied and used as a coffee 
mill for stores, where it may be placed on the 
counter with a drawer under it, and made exceed- 
ingly convenient. Where grist mills are few 
it must be of great convenience, as a sufficient 
amount of corn, wheat, or buckwheat, may be 
ground in a few minutes for the daily supply of the 
family. 

They are manufactured of the following sizes, viz: 


No. 4, Coffee Mills, - - - = = at retail. 
No. 4, Grain Mills, - - - - =< 0 at retail. 
No. 6, Grain Mills, - + + = «= Wat retail. 





The mills are manufactured and for sale by An- 
son ATWooD, Empire Foundry, Troy, N. Y. 
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For the New Eng}ond Farmer. 
DEDERICK’S PARALLEL LEVER HAY 
PRESS. 


Patented May 16, anp Junx 6, 1856. 


Twenty years ago it was said that railroads would 
almost entirely remove the necessity for horses, 
but the fact now is, that to-day, there are more 
horses employed, solely in connection with rail- 
roads, than at that time were in the country alto- 
gether; and, as these are mostly employed around 
our depots, and places of transportation in the 
cities, it follows thet the hay for them has to be 
transported to the cities, and hence, the necessity 
for a machine to put it into the proper form for 
safe and convenient transportation. 

Hay presses were first made to operate by a 
screw, worked by a long lever. If the screw was 
made coarse, so as to make a bale in a short time, 
then the work of turning it was exceedingly labo- 
rious; and if it was made fine, so)as to Be easily 
worked, then those operating it had to walk round 
and round, almost interminably, to make a bale, 
while they had to walk just as many times back 
again to lower the follower, preparatory to making 
another bale. Of course, this could not give any 
permanent satisfaction; and, consequently, in due 
course of time, it was supplanted by the application 
to this purpose of the power and working of the 
toggle joint. This, as every body may know, is a 
progressive power, which we may illustrate by say- 
ing, that if you bend your knees to an angle of for- 
ty-five degrees, the greatest weight you can bear 
=e your hands is, say 30 pounds; raise yourself 
a little, and you can hold up 40 pounds; a little 
more, and you can sustain 60 ; a little more, 100; 
and as, raising yourself a little more, you become 
nearly erect, you can sustain 200 pan as easily 
as at first you sustained the 30, ‘The power of the 
toggle joint, which, scientifically s ng, is a lev- 
er operating upon, or in connection with a mova- 
ble fulcrum, was first applied to pressing hay by 
the application of one joint and lever; but, as in 
this plan, the platen or follower was moved by a 
lever attached only by a point to its centre, it—the 
follower—would tip now to one side, and again to 
the other; and therefore its movement was accom- 
panied by a great friction against the sides of the 

ress. The plan was afterwards improvéd upon, 

y the application of two points and merce os 
levers working to and from each other, like the 
legs of a pair of compasses. 
ers, like the one, were attached to the centre of 
the follower, this plan did not remove that tipping, 
and consequent friction, just spoken of. 

Another evil visible in this plan was, that one 
lever felt the application of the power before the 
other, so that the strain was always more or less 
of an uneasy character, and in an undue direction. 
But now, both and all of these evils are removed, 
in the above Parallel Lever Press, invented by Mr. 
DEDERICK, and introduced by Messrs. DEERING & 
DEDERICK, of Albany, N. Y., in 1854. This press 
is operated by two parallel toggle joints and levers, 
so arranged that one lever is near one end, and the 
other near the other end of the follower; and as 
the arms of each set of these parallel toggles are 
exactly of the same length, and connected together 
at exactly the same distance upon the follower, and 
at their outward ends, it will be at once apparent 
that the follower cannot tip or cant to either side, 


But, as the two lev-/ 


and, consequently, it moves without any friction 
against the sides of the press; and, also, by this 
parallel} of toggles, both levers, 
and every part of the follower start simultaneously, 
which insures the bale coming from the machine 
square, and of a proper form. sweep by which 
the horse turns the capstan is about eight feet in 

the horse going round but five or six times 
to make a bale; and how easily this is done, may 
be inferred from the fact, that, by making the 
sweep two or three feet longer, two men can walk 
round, pressing the same amount of hay into the 
same compass, quite easily, When the bale is 
made, the tioor, C and also a similar door on the 
other side, is then opened, the bale is then bound, 
and the end is relieved, by releasing the end of 
the bar, or handle, D, it is taken out from either 
side at pleasure. 

There is also a great improvement made in the 
doors of these presses, which, con to the 
doors of the old presses, which have to be pounded 
open with a heavy mallet, or crowbar, these doors 
can be opened quite easily with one hand. 

Another great advantage in connection with 
these presses is, that they are what a good horse- 
power Yc has never been before—namely, an ar- 
ticle of merchandise which can be rted to 
any part of the country as conveniently, and at 
about the same cost, as a rai horse-power and 
thresher. Hence they are now being forwarded to 
all parts of the country—full printed directions ac- 
companying each press, for the benefit of those to 
whom baling hay is a new business. Messrs, 
Nourse, Mason & Co., of Boston, who are the 
mie agents for the sale of these presses in New 

ngland, say that “in view of the numerous first- 
class references which can be made to gentlemen 
using these machines, it can be safely affirmed that 
this parallel lever hay press is the simplest, most 
compact, easiest working, most convenient and pow- 
erful hay press in the United States.” They are 
made of various numbers, to bale from 100 to 500 

unds, and are sold in Boston at from $100 to 

190. All other information necessary may be 
had by personal or letter application to the gen- 
tlemen above named. 





REMARKS.—An engraving of this Press was re- 
cently given in the Farmer, reference to which may 
be had by those particularly interested. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BOSTON AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Notwithstanding the attractive name, we believe 
this Association has little in it pertaining to agricul- 
ture, except the name. When you look into the 
pens, you find —— but horses there ;—and when 
you go upon the fields, you find nothing but speed 
of movement there regarded. This is well enough, 
so long as they use their own means for their pur- 
poses, but when they borrow the frock of the farmer 
as a cloak to cover the tricks of their horses, and 
thereby mislead the multitude, we think there is 
reasonable ground of complaint. We like to see 
such perfect animals as Ethan Allen and Flora Tem- 
ple, and should like occasionally to see them driven 
at their best speed, whether it be 2m. 25s., or 
2m. 33s. per maile, provided it be fairly done, and 
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no gouging—but we do not like to be gulled bya 
pretended trial of their speed, when those that di- 
rect it know as well before they start, as they do 
afterwards, which will come out ahead. We have 
heard with our own ears, directions given to the 
riders, just before they start, “be ul, and mind 
what I told you.” Now the question is, what was 
the instruction? Was it not such instruction as 
would save the bet of the director? If it was, and 
given for this purpose, then the whole movement 
1s @ gambling trick, and those who engage in it are 
no better than genteel gamblers. ? 





COLIC IN HORSES. 


The following article is from the American Vet- 
erinary Journal, edited by Gzorce H. Dapp, M. 
D., Boston. Ifcarefully read and remembered by 
our readers who own horses, it may be the means 
of saving some valuable animals. In another arti- 
cle we will give the “Cause of Colic,” from the 
same work. 


The term colic is used to designate a disease of 
very frequent occurrence, both among horses and 
their masters; those of my audience who have ev- 
er been the subjects of an attack of this character, 
and have experienced the excruciating torment at- 
tending it, can readily sympathize with a poor 
horse when in a similar condition. There is no 
disease with which I am acquainted that is so sud- 


der. in its attack, nor for the time being so distress- mind ¢ 


ingly painful, as colic. It is sometimes accompa- 
nied with delirium, so that the unfortunate creature 
will, in falling, or while on the floor, mutilate his 
own body with .reckless ferocity, as if striving to 
find relief in his own destruction; and occasionally 
he does succeed in hastening death, either by rup- 
ture of the diaphragm or intestines, or inflamma- 


Nature of the Disease.—There are two forms of 
colic to which horses are subject, one is termed 
spasmodic, the other flatulent. The first form is 
recognized by horsemen as spasms, gripes, cramps, 
and stoppage. The term stoppage has been ap- 
plied, from the fact, that in some cases the patient 
passes neither feces, flatus, nor urine, and thus the 
stablemen infer, and the inference, in some cases, is 
probably correct; that the bowels, as well as oth- 
er parts, are spasmocically contracted, or else intus- 
sception (a folding of one part of the bowel into an- 
other,) has taken place ; although the latter feature 
is often i with flatulency. 

It is only necessary to know something of the ana- 
tomical structure of the intestines, to perceive how 
and by what means the spasmodic action takes 
place. The intestinal tube of the horse, which is 
about ninety feet in length, is com of exter- 
nal, inte and cen coats. The central coat, 
or rather layer, is composed of muscular fibres of 
two orders; one set are circular, the other longitu- 
dinal ; should contraction occur in the longitudinal 
fibres, the bowel is pro ionately shortened ; 
when it occurs in the fibres, the calibre of 
the intestine is decreased, and sometimessin tonic 
spasm, complete stricture of the part takes place, 
so that it is almost impossible to pass even a small 
probe through the intestinal stricture. On exam- 
ing horses that die in this state, the small intes- 


ture some persons have compounded the term “gut- 
tie. , 

Flatulent Colic, which is by far the most com- 
mon affection, differs so essentially from the pre- 
ceding that the one can easily be distingui 
from the other; in the latter affection flatus, or 
“wind,” is always present, and if at the early stage 
no perceptible abdominal: distension occurs, it very 
soon shows itself. One way of satisfying ourselves 
of the, peseneste of Sates 2 Say Soe at to the 
abdominal region ; within, a sort of active panne d 
is heard, often accompanied by a tinkling or m 
ic sound. But while examining the case, we may 
perhaps perceive that the horse passes flatus by 
the anus, or eructates it from the mouth; in 
either case our doubts, if we have any, are immedi- 
ately set at rest; this feature, accompanied by oth- 
ers which I shall allude to, complete the chain of 
evidence. 

In some cases the gas goes on accumulating in 
the large intestines until the abdomen resembles 
that of an ox, said to be “hoven” or “blasted ;” this 
is a state called tympanites, Be ws distension.) 
When the gas a, very suddenly, and the ab- 
domen immediately acquires immense volume, 
the case is termed meteorization.* 

It is very distressing to witness the sufferings of 
an animal in this condition; and the only chance 
in relieving him is by puncturing the colon, and 
unless this operation be performed early, it will 
prove fruitless. 

Si ee 9 Colic.—It may be well to bear in 

i at whatever form of colic occurs, it is always 
sudden in its attack; and horses are liable to it at 
all times; in the stable, on the road, or at grass. 
In the early stage very little occurs to attract at- 
tention. e animal, all at once, becomes uneasy 
from pain, and commences to paw with his fore- 
feet; soon gets down, and if he be in space suffi- 
cient, will commence to roll from side to side, of- 
ten remaining for a few moments on his back, in 
which posture he seems to obtain eer rica’ Rey oo 
sometimes, as quick as thought, he is on hi 
again: gives his body a shake, ager 4 
the flanks by turning his head in that direction; 
when down, again, he goes to perform the same 
rolling feat. Now and then the patient remains 
quiet, in a crouching attitude ; the limbs being gath- 
ered under the body until the distension is so great, 
or the pains so severe, that he must shift his posi- 
tion, of orate we find him rolling, or else stand- 
ing with the hind extremities stretched back- 
wards,t the fore advanced; thus representing the 
attitude of a horse when urinating. Supposing at 
this period that there be no flatulency present, yet 
the respirations are hurried, the pulse wirey, the 
eyes glassy, and the patient excessively neryous and 
uncontrollable ; the case is then ‘of a spasmodic 
character. 

Should the animal flatus, or the abdomen 
increase in volume, case is one of flatuleney. 
Then in, in spasmodic colic, the patient has pe- 
riods of ease, which gradually grow shorter, until 





* Meteorization—a windy state of the abdomen, which takes 
place suddenly and unexpectedly, as doth the appearance of a 
meteor in the ‘cavens.— Percivall. ya 

t When a horse assumes this attitude, people are opt to con- 
clude that the subject is laboring under D ine, and 
then down the nitre, gin and rosin. But the factis, he puts 





tines have a knotted appearance, from which fea- 


himself in this nom toe the pavpets of posena ee the ab- 
— and ee giving B iggal yy means of the rectus mus- 
c 
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he either relief or becomes delirious, and soon MURIA 
dies. Ei form of the disease‘may, however, TB OF LIME, 


terminate in inflammation of the bowels. The blad- 
der often becomes sympathetically affected, and re- 
tentions of urine is the result; this can be ascer- 
tained by introducing the hand into the rectum. 
These ate some of the principal features of the 
colic. 





HEAT AND COLD. 


Cold is supposed to be a negative pro 
absence of oat ao the terms heat and cold are 
only relative, as compared with the sensations of 
animal heat; yet cold has some singular effects 
upon vegetable matter and fluid compounds.— 
The peculiar properties of wines and vinegar 
are destroyed by freezing, as are many other ar- 
ticles. y of the seeds of fruit and forest 
trees, will not vegetate until they have undergone 
the action of frost, while the seeds of the locust and 
a variety of others, will not grow the first year 
they are planted, notwithstanding they are exposed 
to cold, unless they are scalded. All of these pe- 
culiarities may be owing to some mechanical effect, 
rather than to any radical change on the chemical 
decomposition or composition of its constituents. 
Many vegetables may be entirely frozen, and if the 
temperature is raised slowly under water, or even 
in an air-tight vessel, no change can be discoyered. 
A singular change takes place in freezing the pump- 
kin. The encchdifins principle is so developed, 
that the concentrated juice is a very fair molasses, 
and as such, was extensively used during the rev- 
olution. The effect of both heat and cold upon 
the potato is altogether the most singular, and we 
b this article to mention this fact. 
he potato contains a great deal of body—of 
tive animal nutriment, com d, like the 

readstuffs, of farina, starch and gluten, and a 
large portion of water. A potato, if frozen, and in- 
stantly put into cold water does, not recover, but is 
totally changed, and becomes a flaccid sack of un- 
savory, gummy matter, of a very disagreeable odor, 
its original properties entirely changed and lost; 
but if while in the frozen state they are thrown 
one by one into water constantly boiling, they are 
in no way affected, and are as edible as when first 
taken from the earth. This is an anomaly in the 
action of cold, which may also be true when a 
plied to other vegetables, of which we are not ad- 


—the 


vised; but it is a fact worth knowing, as it may,| 


on some occasions, meet the necessities of almost 
any family—especially in those flat countries where 
cellars are difficult of construction— Rural New 
Yorker. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CRANBERRIES CULTIVATED. 


I have heretofore spoken of the attention given 
by Mr. E. Needham, of West Danvers, to the cul- 
tivation of the cranberry on upland. I learn from 
him that he has gathered the present season, one 
hundred bushels from less than one hundred and 
twenty rods of land, of fruit of superior quality.— 
When I take into view the comparative alee of the 
cultivated cranberry with that of natural growth, 
and the general failure of this crop the present sea- 
son, I think no one can hesitate in saying, that Mr. 
Needham’s experiment is worthy the highest com- 
mendation. Y. 





This is a fertilizer manufactured by Mr. JaAMEs 
GouLD, of Boston, and one which we have spoken 
of before. Our attention is now called to it by no- 
ticing in a pamphlet, an analysis of Dr. CHARLES 
T. Jackson, the State Assayer, which we give be- 


low :—. 
4 Boston, Sept. 15, 1856, 
James GouLD, Esq.,—Dear Sir :—I have com- 
pleted the analysis of your fertilizer, called “Muri- 
ate of Lime,” and have obtained the following re- 
sults per cent. : 


Carbonate of Lime...+.s.scceeweseece doe vecceccececs 54. 
Chloride of Sodium (Salt)....scssecesccaccevevessces 14.40 
Phosphate of Lime and some Oxide of Iron..........- 6.50 
Chloride of Calcium (Muriate of Lime)..........0++. 2.70 
Chloride of Magnesium (Muriate of Magnesia)........ 2.40 
AMMODIB. oc occcccsccprcccscgocevecconeoccecoccscces 6.41 
Ongenic Matter. .< cccccscvccqvctessccccccocccccsvabe 4.59 
Fine Sand. cc cccccsedcccccevcsocnvcscesiscccccéseses 8.50 
LOEB. cccccccccccccccncececcccespocccsescccesccese ced 0.50 
100.00 


Twenty per cent. of this compound is soluble in 
water. 


It is shown by the above analysis that this fertil- 
izer is a valuable manure, admirably adapted to sil- 
iceous soils and to those which have been impover- 
ished by long croping. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cuar.es T, Jackson, M. D., 
State Assayer, &e. &c. 

We have not used it sufficiently to decide wheth- 
er the good results we have obtained were in con- 
sequence of the muriate of lime, or a combination 
of circumstances ; but our own favorable crops, and 
the high testimonials of others, suggest’ to us to 
recommend it to others to try small quantities of it 
in various ways and test its ability. Several per- 
sons who have used it speak highly of its effects on 
apple trees and grape vines, 





THE BOA AND ELEPHANT. 


Shortly after emerging from the jungle into the 
paddy, our liveliest curiosity was by the ec- 
centric movements of our elephant, and the sudden 
excitement of his mahouf, who, leaning over the 
head of his beast, explored the ground before him, 
and on each side, with curious, anxious scrutiny, 
conversing all the while with his huge phil er 
and friend, in quick, sharp ejaculations, sometimes 
shrill, sometimes subdued, sometimes almost whis- 
pered in his ear. 

“Old Injin-Rubber” crept forward cautiously, 
(imagine an elephant on tiptoe,) hesitating, suspi- 
cious, vigilant, defensive, holding his precious pro- 
boscis high in air. Presently he stops short, stares 
— before him with evident agitation, for we 
feel the mass vibrating beneath us, as when a hea- 
vily laden wagon crosses a suspension bridge.— 
Then, hark! with trumpet pointed to the sky, he 
blows a sharp and brazen blast, and trots forward. 
At the same moment, an exultant exclamation 
from the mahout tells the story in a word—“the 
boa! the boa !” 

Right in the path, where the sun was hottest, lay 
a serpent, such as he who charmed the first vanity, 
his vast length of splendid ugliness gorged, torpid, 
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motionless, not coiled up, nor vermicular, but out- 
stretched, prostrate limp—subject, abject to 
the —_— uttony of his instinct, 
‘ “Old a 9 as + ee instructions ; 
e receives them on his o philoprogenitive- 
ness from the boat-hook, "Fall a dozen more rolls 
and lurches, and he plants his mountainous fore- 
foot on the head of the drunken horror—eyes, 
brains, blood burst out together. Like an earth- 
worm on the pin-hook of an ing urchin, he 
i and squirms—now great girth 
into seemingly everlasti erecting all 
his length, without a kink, in air—now, in a tem- 
pest of dust, thrashin g eee with resounding 
stripes; till, at last, his crushing strength all spent, 
a his tail Egy ovrwte Bo ails onl mane 
en, again and again, emoth tosses him alo 
again and again dashes him to earth; till, torn mi 
spoiled, his gold and black all tarnished with slime, 
and blood, and dust, the enemy is brought to 
shame, and the heel of a babe might bruise the 
head of the serpent.—The Golden Dagon. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RELATION OF AGRICULTURE TO 
HEALTH. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is unquestionably admitted 
that life in man cannot be sustained without air, 
and also, that by breathing, most of the diseases of 
mankind are acquired; proving that through the 
medium of air, man is, or is not healthy, according 
as that air is or is not in a state conducive to health. 
New countries are not healthy, nor are unimproved 
lands ; and that place that produces the greeters re- 
turn for labor expended cannot be healthy. 

The first relation of agriculture to health will be 
obvious on exposition, that life cannot be prolonged 
without oxygen, while that oxygen is produced by 
the exhalation of plants; plants, at the same time, 
inspire and derive their nourishment from carbonic 
acids, which, in a soil that vegetates vigorously, and 
in the air that surrounds that soil, is found abun- 
dantly ; and when it superabounds it causes mala- 
dies; then imperatively demanding for continuance 
of life more thorough and extensive cultivation, and 
better disposal of that, which decomposing, causes 
renewed quantities to circulate in the air. If the 
impure air of our cities, and of all places where our 
pr aoe nerves would declare that there was car- 
bonic acid, could be removed and placed upon 
plants deprived of their supply, Doctors of Medi- 
cine would flee from a country made healthy, not 
by them, but by the farmer. How few estimate 
the value of Boston Common to Boston. 

Thus it will be seen that an unhealthy country 
contains in the air the fertilizing elements for ex- 
tensive vegetation, the removal of which, by plants, 
and the renewal of oxygen, will give to the air the 
principles of health, But as this vegetable culture 
improves the air, it becomes in consequence less 
able to assist the growth of plants, and a previous- 
ly productive country now positively needs manure 
to generate the acid that eau vin was supplied 
simply by the atmosphere. 

hese observations indicate the relation of the 
farmer to his country. He is a benefactor, he 
holds the blessings of life in his sinewy hands; 
taking that which would destroy us, he, in return, 
offers us pure air, free, and wholesome food at con- 
venient prices. E. J. W. 





SUPERIORITY OF OUR AGE. 


Our age is boastful of its advances beyond all 
which have it. It claims a vast, 
ity, at least in the conveniences arts 
ife, and has small respect for the rude im 
and barbarian manners of our great rl 
The Saturday Evening Post is ‘ab 6 the 
face of pi and from a long article in which it 
sets forth the grounds of its: ief, we iseleet the 
orci y paragraph, which may startle some of our 
readers : 5s aly a4 rm 

Let us saya word about Mechanics. ’ Everybor 
knows, or ought to know,' that the ‘adie? 
telescopes, quadrants, bt rand mag» 
nifying glasses, the lever, the screw, and the. 
ments of Science, Art, War, Agric ey. 
tures, etc., in great number and perfection, 
them they could not have accomplished t " 
results; and one-tenth part of what they Had: 
accomplished is not known to us. Time makes sad 
havoc of the monuments of man’s skill, But. now; 
there is the little city of Karnac in t—there 
are two Karnacs—the great and the little ;—in Jit- 
tle Karnac you could put Philadelphia and New 
York and have room to ‘The walls ‘and 
structures are colossal, and we argue safely that their 
builders bectriete, ockaninel _ — 
enginery to bui em, re is Pompey’s pillar, 
fallen in the desert. The French and Engligh en- 

ineers, with all their best appliances, labored seven 

ys to move the enormous shaft; they moved it 
about an inch! Yet that shaft had oe 
from the rock at a distance of seven hi miles, 
re — omen and rye o the ig apie 
was hewn from the 0 3 it is 
tured all over with Eo hie telyohies, and yet, A 
we have said, our best instruments can hardly make 
a scratch on porphyry, and having made it, ‘are 
blunted and useless ! best hydraulic works are 
said by competent judges to be inferior to the 
Chinese prem our best fortifications are pigmy to 
the Chinese walls. We have no Artesian wells so 
deep as the Chinese. In China the traveller meets 
with borings three thousand feet deep, made to get 
coal gas from the interior of the earth. Printing, 
of a certain clumsy fashion, the Chinese have. had 
for centuries: it is highly probable other nations 
had it too in greater perfection, though as the phil- 
ceoplyy of those ages was hestite to the aifiain of 
knowledge, it was probably the secretof the aristo- 
cracy or the priests. ‘The relics of railroads are still 
seen in India, but of gigantic size, capable of bearing 
an entire temple. flew do we know they had not 
steam, or some propulsive force equal thereto? It 
is hardly safe to assume of such ar le that they 
had not everything they needed, i within the scope 
of human wit. Herodotus mentions having seen at 
Demi, an enormous globe of vivid light surmounting 
a tall column, which lit the entire city. That beats 
our gas-lamps all to nothing! We have lately seen 
statements purporting to come from (we ) 
Col. Maitland, of the East Intia Company, narrat- 
ing as a fact that the natives in that have 
some mysterious method of communication, by 
which they are enabled to transmit news from, one 
part of the country to another, faster than a courier 
can convey it at his utmost If this is true, 
(and really one is prepared to believe anything of 
the Hindus!) there is an odor about it very like the 
magnetic telegraph. 
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For the New England Farmer, 


THOROUGH DRAINING. 

BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

Heat will not pass downward in water. If 

therefore your soil be saturated with water, the heat 

of the sun in spring cannot warm it, and your plow- 

ing and planting must be late, and your crop a 
fai} 


Count Rumford tried many experiments to illus- 
trate the mode of the propagation of heat in flu- 
ids, and his conclusion, I presume, is now held to be 
the true theory, that heat is transmitted in water 
only by the motion of the particles of water, so that 
if you could stop the heated particles from rising, 
water could not be warmed except where it touch- 
es the vessel containing it. Heat applied to the 
bottom of a vessel of water, warms the particles of 
water in contact with the vessel, and they rise and 
colder particles descend, and so the whole is 
‘warmed. 

Heat applied to the surface of the water can nev- 
er warm it, except so far as the heat is conducted 
downwards by the vessel containing it. 

Count Rumford confined cakes of ice in the bot- 
tom of glass jars, and covering the ice with ‘one 
thickness of paper, poured boiling hot water on top 
of it, and there it remained for hours without melt- 
ing the ice. The paper was placed over the ice so 
that the hot water would not be poured on to it, 
which would thaw it atonce. Every man who has 
poured hot water into a frozen pump, hoping to 
thaw out the ice by the means, has arrived at the 
fact, if not at the theory, that ice will not melt by 
hot water on top of it. If, however, a piece of lead 
pipe be placed in the pump, resting on the ice, and 
hot water be poured through it, the ice will melt at 
once. In the first instance, the hot water in con- 
tact with the ice, becomes cold, and there it re- 
mains, because cold water is heavier than warm, 
and there it will remain, though the top be boiling. 
But when hot water is poured through the pipe, 
the downward current drives away the cold water, 
and brings heated particles in succession on to the 
ice. 

Heat is propagated in water, then, only by circu- 
lation, that is, by the upward movement of the heat- 
ed particles, and the downward movement of the 
colder particles, to take their place. 

Anything that obstructs circulation, prevents the 
passage of heat. Chocolate retains heat longer 
than tea, because it is thicker, and the hot parti- 
cles cannot so readily rise to be cooled at the sur- 
face. Count Rumford illustrated this fact satisfac- 
torily, by putting eider-down into water which was 
found to obstruct the circulation, and to prevent 
the rapid heating or cooling of it. The same is 
true of all viscous substances, as starch, glue, and 
so of oil. They retain heat much longer than wa- 





ter or spirits. 


The November number of the Horticulturist has 
an article, with a cut explaining this subject, and 
applying the above theory to wet land. The ex- 
periment was made with a box of peat saturated 
with water, and it is satisfactorily proved that it is 
not possible to warm the earth at the bottom, by 
putting boiling water on the surface, so long as no 
water is drawn out at the bottom. 

As soon, however, as water was drawn out at the 
bottom, the hot water passed down, and the earth 
at the bottom was warmed. 


“In this experiment, the wooden box may be 
supposed to be the field; the peat and cold water 
represent the water-logged portion; rain falls on 
the surface and becomes warmed by contact with 
the soil, and thus heated descends. But it is stop- 
ped by the cold water, and the heat will go no fur- 
ther. But ifthe soil is drained, and not water-logged, 
the warm rain trickles through the crevices of ihe 
earth, carrying to the drain level the high tempera- 
ture it had gained on the surface, parts with it to 
the soil as it passes down, and thus produces that 
bottom heat which is so essential to plants.” 


Thus is shown one of the advantages of draining 
land. Many others might be named, did time and 
space allow. Since my article on Draining with 
Tiles was written, I have completed my work and 
plowed the drained land. The water disappeared 
from between the drains, as fast as they were open- 
ed. The low wet places where rushes had started 
up, and where the surface without the drains would 
have been covered several inches deep, became dry, 
through the whole space of fifty feet, between the 
drains. A springy side-hill, which we could not 
plant till the 6th of June, because it was so wet, 
and where my potatoes needed life-preservers in 
dog days, is as dry and friable as an old market 
garden. The 100 rods of tile drains which are laid 
in this field empty at one opening, and although 
the field has so dry and innocent a look, we find a 
large flow of water at all times, and after a short 
storm, a stream that nearly fills a three-inch tile. 

B. F. Nourse, of Orrington, Maine, has been kind 
enough to send me a report of a Committee of the 
Bangor Horticultural Society, showing his opera- 
tions in draining. Mr. Nourse writes me that he 
has this season extended his work, having now about 
34 miles of drains laid, two miles of which is with 
tiles from Albany. 

I cannot make a better contribution to the cause 
than by giving extracts from that report. 


“At the time of our visit in early summer, there 
was but one expression of satisfaction, not only from 
each individual member ofthe Committee, but from 
all the invited guests, at the appearance of the 
farm, the buildings, fences and cro Although 
the season had been wet, yet the land was dry; the 
grass, grain, corn and trees were making a vigor- 
ous growth, being clothed with a richness of ver- 
dure which gave promise of abundant harvest. 
They all bore testimony to a careful, intelligent, sci- 
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entific culture. this land with certain 
other portions of si c ter in the vicinity 
which had not received the same treatment, the 
contrast was very ible. ‘The one was light, 

us, arable and free from water ; the other hard, 
umpy, cohesive or miry. The one had been drain- 
ed, the other drowned. 

The whole farm lies upon the northerly inclina- 
tion of a hill several hundred feet above t'de water, 
and extends to the summit. ‘The super soil ‘s gen- 
erally clay loam with some gravel; the latter is 

nt in some places in sufficient quantity to con- 
stitute gravelly loam. Near the top of the hill, the 
loam rests directly upon a ledge of rock similar to 
that which crests the Se py | hills, and this 
ledge appears at the surface in a few spots of one 
or two rods extent each, When bo and 
plowed, enough loose stones and boulders of gran- 
ite were exposed on the surface to build the exter- 
nal walls. It might be called a ‘rocky’ farm. With 
the exception of two places, each of about two acres, 
the whole farm was wet and ‘springy,’ unfit for 
plowing or any other agricultural process until 
quie late in spring or early summer, Water is 
jound everywhere quite near the surface. The deep- 
est well on the premises, dug in the dry season of 
1854, extends down only thirteen feet. The excess 
of water made it cold and rather discouraging for 
any crop except grass, and even this was too readi- 
ly killed by the action of winter frost. The surface 
soil is underlaid throughout (except immediately on 
the ledge of rock) by an impervious sub-soil or 
hard pan of stiff clay, quite retentive of water. 

The first draining was done in 1852, on a piece 
of about 14 acres, designed for a pear orchard. 
Thirteen drains 15 rods in length, and 20 feet 
— were opened down the hill. The duct or 
channel was made by placing two flat stones apart 
on their edges, and letting the upper edges fall to- 
gether; these were wedged in place filled above 
with six or eight inches of small cobble and broken 
stones. Inverted turfs or — were then spread 
upon them, to prevent the washing of earthy parti- 
elas inte the drain, and the earth was returned over 
all. These drains empty by bending at an acute 
angle into a main drain which is at right angles 
with the general course of the former, following a 
more gentle inclination westward, and laid with flat 
stones resting upon side stones covered and filled 
in as the others. This main discharges the water 
at the road-side which has never ceased flowing from 
it during the coldest winter weather. The land was 
then plowed across the drains with six oxen and 
the largest plow obtainable, opening a furrow twelve 
inches deep, in which followed a sub-soil plow drawn 
by four oxen, cutting twelve inches deeper. 

Upon this piece of land the frost comes out some 
days earlier, is later in fall, and of less depth in 
winter than in contiguous land undrained. The 
whole is dry enough for spading or plowing as soon 
as the frost is out in the spring, or within two hours 
after any heavy rain. During the drought of 1854, 
there was at all times sufficient dampness apparent 
on scraping the surface of the ground (with the 
foot in passing,) and a crop of beans was planted, 
grown and gathered therefrom, without so much 
rain as will usually fall in a shower of fifteen min- 
utes duration, while vegetation on the next field, 
was parching for lack of moisture. 

The smali drains were laid with sole tile that 
cost $24,50 per thousand, delivered at the farm, 


(double the cost in Albany, where manufactured,) 
and the mains with flat stones, resting on side stones, 
filled in and covered as before described, the earth 
being returned easily with a two horse-seraper. A 
field of one acre two-fifths ‘thorough drained’ 
in this way, 40 feet apart, 34 feet deep, required 
105 rods, including main, and cost $67,50 per acre 
completed. This field was: plowed and ecb-soiled 
each about ten inches deep, and a hoed crop taken 
off last season. During the heaviest rein no run- 
ning or standing water could be seen on its surface. 
When your committee made its visit, we were 
shown an acre of this field, which had been manur- 
ed and partly ed for corn, when a 
rain came on, The seed being in soak and manure 
wasting, after the second day’s rain, it was resolved 
to prosecute the planting, and the plowing was fin- 
ished, the land harrowed, furrowed, dressed in the 
furrow, and planted in a drizzling rain, working easi- 
ly and well. The corn all came up, and has grown 
well; and still we did not see many clods or other 
appearances of wet weather working. Yet this was 
a clay loam, formerly as wet as the adjoining grass 
field, upon which oxen and cart could rot on 
the day of this planting without cutting through 
the turf and ‘miring’ deeply. The nearest neighbor, 
a member of your committee, said ‘if he had plant- 
ed that day it must have been from a raft!’ 

In 1855, provisions were so high that such labor 
as ditchers rendered could not be cheapened in cost 
per rod; but an experiment was tried on a field of 
three acres by laying tile drains 34 feet deep, 4 rods 
apart, leading into a stone main, all of them cover- 
ed and filled as before. An acre required 45 rods— 
average cost 90 cents per rod, or $40,50 per acre, 
More time is needed with wet and dry seasons to. 
test the efficiency of drains so far a 

This Sealy plowed, oo not sub-soiled last fall.: 
It was in working order ip three days after. 
the frost was out, two weeks edblier than p wong 
cent land was ready to plow. If not so thorough. 
in laying the land dry and given it such an open,.. 
porous soil as is desirable, its evident benefft at so . 
small a cost per acre makes the experiment-worthy. 
of imitation. 

Appended are some statistics of tha, cast, as as-.- 
certained, in draining this farm. 


‘ 

MAINS. Per Rod... 
Digging 4 feet deep, 2 feet wide at bottom, - 44cts.. 
Hauling stone for channel, Se i ee 
Laying same, - - ~ - on in * 12. 
Hauling and picking small stones for filling,  - 12 
Sods, boughs or moss, - -~ « Py e 5 
Returning earth with scraper, ~ -  -  - 12 


$1,(0 
SMALL DRAINS... 
Digging 3} feet deep, 20 inches.at bottom, a ets. - 
Hauling stone forchannel, -. - - + <= 1 
Layingsame, - - = 2 -. -~- + 
Hauling and picking small stones for filling, -R 
Sods, boughs or moss, Sn RR ae Se ge 4 
Returnihg earth with scraper, - - - - 10 
86 cts. 
TILE—2-INCHES CALIBRE. 
Digging 84 feet deep, G@inghes at bottom, = - 88 cts. 
ile, - - ~ - - - - - - $8 
Laying same, - -_ - - eit 8 
Stee Biting, .-. =. =. © 04 ==) 
Sods,&e., - - ws) Fie oT ae 
mene, <. - sc e 6 Sh te OR 6 
BB ets. 


In conclusion we. would. represent that the con- 





current testimony, of all. in this: country and Ex 
rope, who haye tried this system.of draining, proves 
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that the following benefits are obtained : 
ates the bad effects of drought, because the roots 
of plants and trees can descend more deeply for nu- 
triment and moisture; by removing excess of wa- 
ter, it renders soils earlier in spring, and allows 
work to be done sooner rains; it averts the 
effects of cold weather later in autumn ; it prevents 
the heaving of grass and grain in winter, and the 
frost from penetrating so ly; it enables us to 
deepen the surface soil, it erates the disintegra- 
tion of the mineral matters in the soil, and improves 
its mechanical condition by promoting the finer 
comminution of the earthy particles; it hastens 
the decay of roots and other vegetable matter; it 
aliows the fertilizing gases of the atmosphere and the 
water from rains to percolate deeply, and be deposi- 
ted among the absorbent parts of the soil until the ne- 
cessities of plants require them; it causes a more 
even distribution of nutritious matters among those 
parts of soil traversed by roots; by — stag- 
nant water, it prevents the cooling process of evap- 
oration, and the abstraction of heat ; it contributes 
to the warmth of the lower portions of the soil; it 
revents meadows from becoming impoverished ; 
it causes the poisonous excrementitious matter of 
plants to be carried out of the reach of their roots; 
it. prevents the formation of acetic and other organ- 
.ic acids, which favor the production of sorrel and 
other noxious weeds, and it makes the surface soil 
of heavy lands light, and free from incrustation. 
From the preceding facts, your Committee are 
fully of the opinion, that this system of under- 
ground draining would be of great public utility, 
and we cannot too strongly recommend it to every 
Horticulturist and Agriculturist.” 


Several of my neighbors have used some of the 
tiles which I procured from Albany, and although 
they cost us twice the Albany price, the freight ex- 
ceeding the first cost, we are satisfied that they are 
cheaper than stone at the cost of hauling. One 
thing we have determined on, that we will have the 
tiles at a cheaper rate, and if nobody offers them 
at a fair price, some of the members of the Rock- 
ingham Fair will establish works and make them for 
ourselves, before many months. Probably we may 
have to pay something for an education, as most 
people do, who engage in new enterprises, but the 
tiles are to be supplied at a cheaper rate than 
double the Albany prices. 





Dr. Harris’s CaBinet.—The entomological 
cabinet of the late Dr. Harris, of Cambridge, con- 
tains between four and five thousand, species of 
American, besides a collection of foreign insects. It 
is in perfect preservation, and a Committee of the 
Natural History Society are endeavoring to raise 
funds to purchase it, in behalf of that association. 





To CLEAN KNIVES WITH EXPEDITION AND EASE. 
—Make a strong solution of the common washing 
soda and water; after wiping them, dip the blades 
of the knives in the solution, then polish on a 
knife-board. The same would, of course, be effec- 
tual for forks. This simple method will no doubt 
— diminish the dislike which some servants 

ave to this part of domestic work. 





PROSPECTS. 

In our remarks at the close of the year 1855, we 
were justified in speaking encouragingly of the fu- 
ture, because new friends had gathered around us, 
and the labor of both head and hands had been 
most abundantly sustained. The future we then 
spoke of, has been one of happiness to ourselves, 
and of prosperity to the New England Farmer. 
While its list has materially increased, the paper, 
printing and engraving, have all been improved; 
indeed, the engraving for the last year has been 
from original subjects, and has been executed in 
the highest style of the art. Whatever will tend 
to improve the Farmer in its appearance, or will 
give it more practical value to the cultivator of the 
soil, will be given it without regard to present ex- 
pense. The publisher entertains the most liberal 
and enlightened views in relation to such a publi- 
cation as this, has ample means, and wili make it 
in every respect, a true co-worker in the farming 
interest. His outlays have been met with a degree 
of confidence and liberality which are regarded as 
an appreciation of his efforts to meet the public 
wants. 

In closing the year, we wish to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the numerous practical, observing, 
and intelligent contributors tothe columns of the 
Farmer, and to those partial friends, who, every- 
where, have apprceiated our labors, and have always 
had good word to say for us. 

The year has been one of considerable progress 
in the art. There are evidences of new views wher- 
ever we turn, and while the products of the soil 
have been greatly increased, a less quantity of land 
has been under cultivation, and, we believe, a great, 
deal less manual labor has been performed. This 
would leave large tracts of land to be used for gra- 
zing, or to run to forest, both of which yield their 
products without the direct agency of man. In this, 
the gain to New England must be very great. 

The industrial habits, also, of the farmer, have 
been more carefully considered, so that large num- 
bers now give more time than they have hereto- 
fore to study and recreation, and find the gratifying 
result of larger crops, better health, and a more 
elevated tone of domestic life. 


There has been generally abundant crops, so that. 
our garners are full, and no fatal disease has deci- 
mated our herds of stock. 


The year to those’ who manage the farm, has 
been one of great gratification,—for while they have 
reaped a fair reward for their labors, they have had 
the pleasure to learn that those labors have been 
acceptable toa discriminating public, have hada 
tendency to promote all the arts of peace, and that 
of agriculture especially, and upon the whole, to do 
something to make the world better at its close, 
than it was at the beginning of the year. 








